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THE “BLOND” ESKIMOS 
By DIAMOND JENNESS 


NTENSE interest was aroused in the scientific world when 
Mr. Stefansson announced his discovery of “‘blond’’ Eskimos 
in Victoria Island, and suggested that here in this remote 

corner of the Arctic we might find traces of the old Norse settlers 
who disappeared from Greenland in the course of the fifteenth 
century. General Greely at once made a comprehensive survey of 
all the literature dealing with the Eskimos, and published in the 
National Geographic Magazine an interesting compilation of the 
remarks of earlier writers on the varying physical types that are 
found among that people.! Sev ral travellers had noticed: individ- 
uals who markedly resembled Indians; Collinson had observed 
aquiline noses and a Jewish caste of countenance in Walker Bay, 
in Victoria Island, and Murdoch had noticed the same thing at 
Point Barrow, in Alaska; Petitot had seen a Scotch- or Russian- 
looking individual in the Mackenzie River region, while one or 
two other travellers elsewhere had observed Scandinavian types. 
These variations were noticed all the way from Greenland to Alaska, 
and as far south as Labrador; for to the authors quoted by General 
Greely we have to add, besides Murdoch to whom we have already 
referred, the old Jesuit missionary Pére Lafitau, who says of the 
Labrador Eskimos, ‘‘ They are tall, well built, and whiter than other 
savages. They allow their beards to grow, and have curly hair 
which they cut below the ears. Their hair is almost always black, 
National Geographic Magazine, 1912, pp. 1225-1239 
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but a few have light-colored hair (Fr. blonds), and some red hair 
(Fr. roux), like the people of Northern Europe.’”! 

Mr. Stefansson first encountered the Copper Eskimos at Cape 
Bexley, in Dolphin and Union Strait. Even there, he says, he had 
noticed a certain peculiarity in some of the natives, a certain light- 
ness in the color of the moustache and beard that he had never ob- 
served farther west. But it was only when he crossed the strait 
and met the Hanerak and Puivlik groups of southwestern Victoria 
Island that he became fully conscious of the change. ‘‘We had 
been told by our guide,” he says, ‘‘that we should find the Victoria 
Islanders of a light complexion, with fair beards, but still we were 
not prepared for what we saw. . . . Here (in Victoria Island) are 
men with abundant three-inch-long beards, a light brown in their 
outer parts, but darker towards the middle of the chin. The faces 
and proportions of the body remind of ‘stocky,’ sunburned, but 
naturally fair Scandinavians.”’ Mr. Stefansson finally sums up the 
physical characteristics of the Copper Eskimos as follows: ‘Of 
something less than a thousand persons, ten or more have blue 
eyes ... some of the men eradicate their beards . .. but of 
those who have beards a good many have light brown ones; no one 
seen has light hair of the golden Scandinavian type, but some have 
dark-brown and rusty-red hair, the redness being usually more pro- 
nounced on the forehead than on the back of the head, and perhaps 
half the entire population have eyebrows ranging from a dark brown 
to a light brown or nearly white. A few have curly hair.”” Mr. 
Stefansson then compares the form of head of the Copper Eskimos 
with that of the Eskimos in other regions, and comes to the con- 
clusion, (1) that the Copper Eskimos show clear evidences of 
hybridism, and (2) that their European-like appearance is most 
easily explained by the theory that they have European blood in 
their veins, for which the old Scandinavian colony in Greenland 
furnishes the only explanation.” 


The southern party of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, of 
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Moeurs des sauvages ameriquains, par le Pére Lafitau, de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
Paris, 1724, vol. 1, p. 55f. 
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which I was the ethnologist, had its head-quarters at Bernard 
Harbor, on the mainland side of Dolphin and Union Strait, from 
1914 to 1916. During two entire years we maintained an almost un- 
broken intercourse with the Eskimo inhabitants both of the main- 
land and of southern Victoria Island, from Cape Bexley at the west 
end of Dolphin and Union Strait, to Bathurst Inlet at the east end 
of Coronation Gulf; in addition we encountered a few natives, six 
adults and two children, from Prince Albert Sound, on the west coast 
of Victoria Island. ' Physical measurements were taken of 82 men 
and 42 women, and at the same time observations were made con- 
cerning their eyes and hair and other external features. In sum- 
marizing the results, in so far as they bear on the question of the 
‘“‘blondness”’ of these Eskimos and the possible infusion of European 
blood, I have not considered it necessary to separate the Victoria 
Islanders from the natives of the mainland south of them (although 
it might easily have been done), because all the tribes in this region 
constantly intermarry, and in any one group representatives may be 
found of half a dozen different tribes, both from the mainland and 
from Victoria Island. 

Of the 82 males that were measured 70 had eyes that ranged 
in color from light brown to dark brown In the remaining 14 
the predominating color was brown, but it was tinged with grey 
(in one case a greenish-grey) or a milky blue. Closer examination 
showed that this second color was usually present only on the 
fringe of the iris, often only on the lower or the upper edge, and 
that it extended occasionally into the sclerotis; very rarely did 
it cover the whole of the iris. Of the women only two out of the 
42 showed any bluish or greyish tinge, the remainder all having 
brown eyes.' 

It is a significant fact that in every one of the 16 cases of light- 
colored eyes the native was either middle-aged or well advanced 
in years; the youngest could hardly have been less than 35 years 
of age, and the majority were probably from 40 to 50. Apparently, 

1“*The color of the iris among the total number of East Greenlanders examined 
(136) must be designated as brown with certain nuances; blackish-brown, dark- 


brown, greyish-brown—with only a single exception, a twenty-year old girl from 


Umanak, who had blue eyes.” Meddelelser om Gronland, vol. XXXIX, p. 177.) 
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therefore, it is very rare in children. Further, the light coloration 
was sometimes more marked in one eye than in the other. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that it is only a secondary 
characteristic, indicating probably a diseased condition. Dr. D.S. 
Neumann, the health officer of the Bureau of Education in northern 
Alaska, thought that it might be due to repeated attacks of snow- 
blindness, when it would naturally be more apparent in the older 
people, and among the men more than among the women. He 
kindly examined with me a number of Eskimos from the King and 
the Diomede Islands, and from Cape Prince of Wales, who happened 
to be in Nome at the time of my visit. The results were very in- 
structive. Out of 67 natives, adults and children, only two were 
found to be absolutely free from any eye disease. Ten out of 13 
King Islanders showed arcus senilis to a greater or less extent, and 
one rupture of the eyeball. Of 14 Diomede Islanders 10 had arcus 
senilis, 3 the same disease combined with pterygium, and 1 rupture 
of the eyeball; while out of 40 Cape Prince of Wales natives 21 had 
arcus sentlis, 14 both arcus senilis and pterygium, 3 keratitis and 
arcus senilis, and two granulated lids. It required careful examina- 
tion in many instances to detect the signs of disease, but wherever 
arcus senilis was very pronounced there was the same bluish-grey 
coloration of the eye as I had noticed among the Copper Eskimos. 
It may be that future researches will show other causes for the 
variations in eye color; nevertheless the fact remains, that as far 
as my own observations enabled me to judge, the eyes of the Copper 
Eskimos differed in no respect from those of the natives in northern 
Alaska. 

Although no correlation can be expected between the color of 
the eye and its shape, yet it is interesting to notice that there was 
the same variation in shape among the 16 light-eyed Copper Eskimos 
as among the other natives of their race. Two of the 14 men had 
perfectly “straight”’ eyes, while the remaining 12 showed the “‘ Mon- 


golian’’ fold to a greater or less extent. In one of the women the 


fold was very strongly marked. Every variety of shape is found 
indeed among all tribes of Eskimos, from full “‘ Mongolian” to full 


“European,” though the ‘‘half-Mongolian,”’ i.e., the slight fold, is 
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perhaps the commonest type. We made no attempt to measure 
little children among the Copper Eskimos, but all whom I saw 
seemed to have very dark brown eyes with the ‘“‘ Mongolian”’ curve 
more pronounced than in the case of the adults; Parry, it may be 
mentioned, noticed the same difference between children and adults 
among the Iglulik Eskimos of Baffin Land.! 

The next point to be considered is the color and shape of the 
hair. It is important to distinguish first of all between the hair 
of the head, the eyebrows, the moustache, and the beard. Among 
several races, including Europeans, it is usual for the moustache 
and beard to be a little lighter in color than the hair of the head. 
In the case of the 124 Copper Eskimos whom I measured, the hair 
of the head was uniformly some shade of black or brownish-black. 
In a dull light, except on the most careful examination, it would 
have passed as black in almost every case; but against a strong 
light a dark brown tinge was usually noticeable, especially at the 
ends of the hair. Its shape was seldom absolutely straight and 
lank; there were usually slight ripples in it, especially toward the 
ends. It might almost have been called ‘‘wavy”’ hair in one or 
two instances, if the term ‘‘wavy”’ had not been technically ap- 
plied to the much finer and more billowy hair of Europeans. I 
noticed that in many cases the hair seemed to begin a little farther 
back on the forehead than is usual, giving an unreal appearance of 
height to the forehead; but there was no change of color in this 
part of the head that I could perceive. As for the glossiness re- 
marked by earlier writers as so typical of Eskimo hair, it seemed to 
vary considerably from individual to individual.’ 

The eyebrows were in most cases very sparse so that it was 
difficult to detect their real color; but in no one of the 124 cases 
that we examined were they lighter than a dark brown, save where 
they were becoming grey with old age. Neither the moustache 
nor the beard was ever thick or abundant, not did they attain to any 
great length. I can not help thinking that Back exaggerated some- 
what when he said of the Eskimos on the Great Fish River that 

‘ Parry, Voyages, vol. IV, p. 78, 1835. 


2 In East Greenland the color of the hair is black or dark-brown (Meddel. om Gron., 
vol. XXXIX, p. 177). 
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“they could not have nurtured a more luxurious growth of beard, 
or cultivated more flowing moustaches.”’ Certainly this was never 
the case among the Copper Eskimos we encountered, with whom 
neither the moustache nor the beard ever developed to any extent 
until they approached middle age; indeed the presence of a beard 
was considered by them as a certain sign of old age, or at least of 
advanced years. It is generally concentrated on the chin, with 
only a few sparse hairs scattered over the jowls; three inches would 
probably be the maximum length. In color it is usually a dark 
brownish-black, but not infrequently it is a rich brown, especially 
around the lips. Even in such cases, however, the hair on the chin 
is almost always a brownish-black, except when it is becoming grey 
with old age. There is some reason, therefore, to suspect that 
any unusually light color around the lips is due to some bleaching 
agent, perhaps the hot blood soup that the natives are always 
drinking; for in no case that we noticed was the hair of the head 
other than black, or a dark brownish-black. 

The color of the skin ranged from a fairness almost as great 
as that of the average Englishman, to the olive color of the Italian. 
Murdoch found the same differences at Point Barrow, in northern 
Alaska. He says, ‘“‘There appears to be much natural variation 
in the complexion, some women being nearly as fair as Europeans, 
while other individuals seem to have naturally a copper color.” ! 
I compared my upper arm with the upper arms of a number of 
Copper Eskimos, and in some cases there was hardly any per- 
ceptible difference. Those portions of the skin, however, that 
are exposed to the weather, the face and the hands, tan to a darker 
color than the corresponding portions in Europeans, and _ this 
natural dark hue is increased in summer by an incrustation of 
dirt, for the natives practically never wash. Hence the traveller 
who judged of the color of the Eskimos by their complexion in 
winter would come to the conclusion that they are a fair-skinned 
people, while another who saw them only in the summer would 


believe them to be as dark as Spaniards or even darker. There 


1 Ann. Rep. B. A. E., vol. 9, p. 36; cf. Simpson, Arctic Papers for the Expedition 
of 1875, p. 238, London, 1875. 
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is one point, however, that it is important to notice, and that is 
that there appears to be no connection whatever between the fairer 
skin color of some of the natives and blue or grey eyes. 

Mr. Stefansson gave some figures showing the proportion be- 
tween the breadth of the face and the breadth of the head among 
the Copper Eskimos, and compared them with some figures that the 
veteran anthropologist Dr. Boas had published from other Eskimos.! 
It is unfortunate that these particular measurements should have 
been chosen for comparison, for they are not the standard ones that 
are usually made by anthropologists in questions relating to race. 
Moreover most of the figures that are quoted from Dr. Boas are 
derived from skull measurements, and so are not strictly com- 
parable with measurements derived from living natives; then again 
they are derived from a very limited number of skulls, and so can 
not be relied upon as establishing definite types. Three Mackenzie 
River Eskimo men whom I measured gave results that were practi- 
cally identical with the measurements of the 82 Copper Eskimo 
men, which is totally at variance with Mr. Stefansson’s conclusions.” 
But until more measurements of this kind are published from other 
sources no real comparisons can be made on this basis between 
the different tribes of Eskimos, and certainly no conclusions can 
be drawn from them concerning the purity or otherwise of any 
particular branch of that race. 

The best indications in regard to race, as far as physical meas- 
urements are concerned, are derived, according to the opinions 
of the leading anthropologists, from the stature, and the proportions 
of the length of the head to its breadth, i.e., the cephalic index. 
Now in selecting other Eskimo groups for comparison with the 
Copper Eskimos we ought to choose those which are admittedly the 
purest, and at the same time those from whom we have a consider- 
able amount of reliable anthropometric data. There is really 
only one group which answers to these two requirements, the Am- 
massalik Eskimos of East Greenland, who are regarded by S¢ren 

1 Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. X1v, 1901, p. 60. 


2 The three Mackenzie River men gave an index of 95.6, and the 82 Copper Eskimos 


96. Three Alaskan natives from Point Hope gave an index of 99.1. 
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Hansen, our chief authority, as ‘‘a pure and unmixed Eskimo tribe 
without any ostensible traces of foreign elements.’’! If, then, we 
compare the measurements obtained from the Copper Eskimos 
with the corresponding measurements obtained from East Green- 
land, we ought to be able to obtain some light on the purity or 
otherwise of the former people. 

Taking the stature first, Hansen found that in East Greenland, 
the average height of 53 men was 1629 mm. (maximum 1760 mm. 
minimum 1486 mm.) and of 38 women 1538 mm. (maximum 1650 
mm., minimum 1430 mm.). My figures for 82 Copper Eskimo 
men gave an average of 1648 mm. (max. 1743 mm., min. 1495 mm.) 
and for 42 women 1564 mm. (max. 1660 mm., min. I47I mm.). 
It would appear, therefore, that on the average the stature of the 
Copper Eskimos, both males and females, is very slightly greater 
than that of the East Greenland natives. The difference is so 
little, however, that, if significant at all, it could very easily be ac- 
counted for by the different conditions of life in the two regions. 
As far as the stature is concerned, therefore, we have no evidence of 
Scandinavian admixture among the Copper Eskimos. Indeed, 
the evidence we have might almost be said to point against it, 
for in southwestern Greenland, where there has been admittedly a 
sonsiderable admixture of Danish blood, the average height of 
21 men (Hansen’s figures again) was only 1576 mm. (max. 1684 
mm., min. 1520 mm.) and of 24 females only 1518 mm. (max. 1602 
mm., min. 1452 mm.); that is to say, in southwestern Greenland, 
where there is Scandinavian infusion, the stature is slightly below 
that of the pure-biood East Greenlanders, whereas among the 
Copper Eskimos it is slightly above.’ 

Let us consider next the cephalic indices of the Copper Eskimos 
(the breadth of the head as compared with its length), and compare 
them with Hansen’s figures from East Greenland. Here we find 
a very marked resemblance. The average cephalic index of the 82 
Copper Eskimo men was 77.6, and of the 42 women 76.7, whereas in 
East Greenland Holm’s figures, as given by Hansen, are 76.9 for 


1 Meddelelser om Gronland, vol. XXxXIX, p. 179. 


213 Eskimo men of Point Hope, in northern Alaska, gave an average stature of 
1673 mm. 
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53 men and 75.6 for 38 women. The differences in the figures are so 
slight as to be practically negligibie; chey might, indeed, almost 
disappear if we had a greater number of cases to go by. Certainly 
in themselves they lend no support to any theory of race inter- 
mixture for the Copper Eskimos which would not be equally true 
of the natives of East Greenland. 

It is quite possible, however, that although no single feature 
taken by itself should give definite evidence of an intermixture of 
races, yet the general appearance of the natives, more particularly 
their features, might in many cases afford some slight presumption 
of it. After all we should hardly expect on a priori grounds that 
the Eskimos would be an absolutely pure race, meaning by pure 
that from those early times when first they separated from the 
rest of the human family and developed peculiar characteristics 
of their own they have preserved themselves rigidly free from all 
intermixture with other races. There is perhaps not a single race 
on the face of the earth which would answer to this definition. 
Now a fusion of races inevitably brings about modifications in the 
physical types, as one descendant harks back to one line of ancestors 
and another to another. Within definite limits, therefore, a certain 
amount of heterogeneity, over and above what might be due to 
the varying conditions of life, is to be expected from every race, 
although for thousands of years it may have kept itself aloof from 
every other. It is interesting to remember in this connection that 
Petitot, the French missionary in the Mackenzie delta, speaks of 
four Eskimos with whom he travelled as presenting so many distinct 
types; one of them looked like a Scotchman or a Russian. Ras- 
mussen, again, mentions a native of Cape York, in northern 
Greenland, who ‘‘did not resemble in the least the type that is 
usually regarded as Eskimo. His face was narrow and clear-cut, 
his nose slightly aquiline . . . he was more like a gypsy than an 
Eskimo.” Different explorers will naturally find different analogies 
according to their earlier experiences. Thus in the very region 
where Mr. Stefansson was reminded of “stocky,: sunburned, but 
naturally fair Scandinavians,”’ Collinson had particularly remarked 
on the Jewish caste of countenance. 


1 The 13 Point Hope Eskimo men gave an average cephalic index of 78.2. 
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I myself seemed to distinguish among the Copper Eskimos three 
distinct types, which, while they must not be taken to represent 
so many distinct races, would serve to warn us that we should not 
expect to find a wholly homogeneous people. There was first 
the type that all writers have so consistently depicted as peculiarly 
Eskimo, the rather fair-skinned native with lank black hair, some- 
what short and squat, but with a round pleasant face, twinkling 
dark eyes that appear a little aslant as among Mongols, a rather 
flat nose with a low bridge, and high cheek-bones. The second 
type was taller, with a longer face, a chin that was often pointed, 
eyes that occasionally appeared a little aslant, but more often were 
quite straight like our own, and a nose rather big and aquiline. A 
common type intermediate between these two gives a square, 
rather block-shaped face. 

The third type was very different from either of the preceding 
two, at least in its extreme forms. One might- almost be tempted 
to call it a Melanesian type, so short is the face, so thick the lips, 
and so broad and flat the nose. In all the features there is a coarse- 
ness and brutality that is altogether foreign to the average Eskimo. 
Dress such a man in European clothes and the most learned ethnol- 
ogist might be puzzled to determine his race. 

Whether such a division into types has any independent value, 
and whether there are similar types among the Eskimos elsewhere, 
we have not the data at present to decide. There is a certain 
amount of evidence to prove that many of the inland natives of 
northern Alaska are taller and more slender, and have longer and 
narrower faces, than the Eskimos farther east, and admixture with 
Indian blood is the usual reason assigned for it. It is possible 
that the same admixture has taken place, to a more limited ex- 
tent, among the Copper Eskimos also; but apart from this, there 
seems not the slightest indication of any racial intermixture that 
we can trace, and certainly not the faintest sign of any European 
elements. 

To sum up, therefore, it seems clear that neither the color of 


the eyes, nor the color and shape of the hair, nor again the com- 


plexion of the Copper Eskimos, differentiates them in any way 
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from the other branches of their race, or lends any support to the 
theory of Scandinavian or even European admixture. If such an 
admixture had occurred we should expect to find its signs, not only 
in these more external features, but also in the stature and in the 
shape of the head. Mr. Stefansson’s own comparison—breadth 
of face with breadth of head—is inconclusive, firstly, because he 
has insufficient data of a similar nature from other Eskimo sources 
with which to compare his data from the Copper Eskimos, and, 
secondly, because it is not recognized by the best authorities as a 
consideration of major importance in determining questions of 
race. The principal feature that is employed for this purpose, 
the cephalic index, tends to show that the Copper Eskimos are 
as pure as the purest known branch of the Eskimo race of whom 
we have definite and detailed knowledge. Until, therefore, we are 
presented with more tangible and significant evidence, the theory 
of Scandinavian or even European infusion among the Copper 
Eskimos must be regarded as unproved, and indeed groundless. 
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ABORIGINAL SITES IN AND NEAR “TEAOGA,” 
NOW ATHENS, PENNSYLVANIA 


By LOUISE WELLES MURRAY 


N the first part of this paper we treated of the aboriginal remains 

| from Athens, Pa., southward along the lower course of the 
Chemung River and on the west side of the Susquehanna to 

the neighborhood of Ulster (see map of the region, fig. 48, here 
reproduced from Part I). Crossing the long bridge over the Susque- 
hanna at the latter place to New Sheshequin, we turn south to 
visit the Hornbrook site, explored and described by Andrew Del- 
peuch. But while on the bridge, look south toward Layman’s 
Island immediately below, on which, as on all the river islands, is 
considerable evidence of Algonkian occupation. On the north end 
Paul Scott recently found a very old fireplace evidencing long use, 
and the Delpeuch collection has pot lids, celts, war clubs, and the 
fragment of a small Algonkian pot shown at the middle left of 
figure 49. The village site (No. 12) on Hornbrook Creek marks 
the southern limit of our survey. It is close to a fine spring at the 
crossing of the old Indian trail, and absolutely pre-Iroquoian. In 
addition to the artifacts, shown in the lower half of figure 49, which 
include steatite and ceremonial objects, there has been found every 
sort of implement for agricultural purposes and home use. An 
unusual one at the upper right of the illustration has been named a 
‘‘mushroom muller.” The artifacts to the right of this are from 
the Coveleski collection, the small celt with the perforation, also 
the argillite spear and the trade bead which were found in the same 
grave. In the center of the plate is a concretion often called a 
“clay dog,” and mistaken for an Indian effigy. The beveled celt 
is from the Macafee site hereafter to be noted, the black spear- 
head from the Mather site in Ulster, the rough celt and the grooved 
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Fic. 48.—Sketch map showing aboriginal sites in the region of “‘Teaoga,”’ now Athens, Pa 
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battle axe from Layman’s Island, ail belonging to the Delpeuch 
collection. 


Returning toward the bridge, from the Gore flats came a large, 


Fic. 49.—Algonkian artifacts from Hornbrook and Sheshequin sites. 


highly polished steatite tube, five inches in length, suggesting 
Ohio “‘mound builders” (p in fig. 44, of Part I), also the straight 
tube-pipe (B in the same plate). These tubes are both unusual 
types. 

There has been found by various collectors evidence of continued 


occupation for about two miles north on the broad river flats (Sites 
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Fic. 50.—Objects from archaic Algonkian site at Sheshequin, including unusual 


amulets. 
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14, 15,and 16). Just opposite Ulster Mr. Moorehead found traces 
of Andaste and late Algonkian occupation on the same site. Typi- 
cal Andaste potsherds were found in the shell pit; and no doubt 
here was long ago found the wonderful Andaste pot in the private 
collection of John W. Codding of Towanda, reproduced in Wren’s 
Appalachian Pottery. Countless artifacts have been gathered here 
for years, only to be scattered with no recorded data. The large 
Delpeuch collection showing many cultures is not arranged ac- 
cording to culture. ‘There are several early collections in Tioga 
Point Museum recorded only as ‘‘from Sheshequin,” gathered by 
Snyder, Gore, and Jenny, long since dead, and consisting almost 
entirely of Algonkian artifacts. Figure 50 shows one of these 
collections, known only as from ‘‘Sheshequin camp,” the points and 
knives being nearly all of rhyolite or common stone. The cere- 
monial objects are unusual both in material and shape, especially 
the lower one which glistens with mica. At the top of the same 
figure is part of the Litzelman collection from their own garden 
(Site 13) on a ridge or sunny knoll overlooking the river. The 
knife or scraper suggests the semilunar knife of the far north or the 
as yet undetermined Algonkian type, and is very similar to one from 
Hornbrook, as is also the round pendant, both of which when found, 
the collectors say, showed inlaid decoration of bits of mother of 
pearl. The double-grooved ball at the lower right may have been 
a sinew dresser. 

Returning to the river flats, the artifacts are from John Covel- 
eski’s collection in the Museum, which includes many more arti- 
facts of varied use and varied cultures. Figure 51 shows a part of 
a large cache of slate spear heads disclosed and broken by an ice 
flood in the spring of 1920, the material from a ledge only a few rods 
away. The same plate shows steatite and some of the crudest 
artifacts found in our whole survey; yet there is some indication in 
the spear points of trade material, and the greatest variety in shape, 
with a small proportion of late Iroquois triangular points. Much 
of the older culture came from a refuse pit on the Cranmer farm some 


distance north of the bridge. The burial sites, in every instance 


close to the villages, were all disclosed by floods and no notes taken. 
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The Coveleski collection has an unusual number of rubbing stones 
and countless broken celts; and there are many indications that 
these flats were in early times a great workshop and that occupa- 
tion was not transient. At the extreme upper end (Site 17), on 
the Macafee flats, are repeated evidences of a village of long con- 
tinuance and of busy workmen. Flint chips abound; caches of 
arrow points and many drills have been found. Tradition tells 
of a thirty-foot circle here of flat stones, laid regularly with the 
stones pointing toward the center, supposed to indicate ‘‘an ossuary, 
or ceremonial outfit.’’ Investigation has been in vain, and even the 
Susquehanna Archeological Expedition found here no traces of 
burial. Very recent investigation, with the writer present, re- 
vealed from the river bank, here very high, four fireplaces in a row, 
four to six feet apart, and two feet below the surface; but only a 
few broken arrow points were found. The writer has long believed 
this to be an Andaste as well as an Algonkian site. 

All the way along the river flats the innumerable broken celts 
and pestles as well as steatite fragments are noticeable. One 
mica ornament and many fragments of butterfly ceremonials are 
in the Coveleski collection in the Museum, which is notable for 
the use of local material, the scarcity of Iroquois types, and possibly 
pre-Algonkian implements. ‘‘ Why are so many banner or butterfly 
stones found broken?”’ asks the collector. 

Here the old trail, named by the first white man ‘‘the break- 
neck path,” goes over a steep mountain whose base is the river’s 
edge, and for a few miles there is no possible place for a village or 
camp. Once over, on the Baldwin farm just across from old 
Teaoga have been found many small knives or celts of black slate, 
showing unusual workmanship. As the river flats widen, from the 
Harrington farm virtually to the Sayre bridge, is a continuous 
Algonkian site, again long inhabited and with little evidence of 
later occupation. The arrow maker plied his trade on the present 
Fair Grounds, also close to the highway at the end of the Sayre 
bridge; and his arrows were all hafted or barbed. A burial site 


just south of the Athens bridge is almost washed away,' but many 


1 Just opposite this on the west side of the river at the back of the Harris and 
Ahbe lots is sufficient evidence of an Iroquois burial site (shown in Lewis Rinebold’s 


collection) to justify further investigation. 
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Algonkian potsherds have been found, and some pipe fragments 
(see Walline collection in Museum), some of which are reproduced 
(top, fig. 52). Satterlee Creek shows both village and camp sites 
for some distance from the mouth (Site 18), see Webb collection 


shown in figure 52, archaic Algonkian. Along the bank above 


FiG. 52.—Objects from an archaic Algonkian site; near the top a tubular copper bead 


have recently been found steatite fragments, banner stones, rough 
celts, and an unusual type of spear, suggesting prehistoric occupa- 
tion, notable for the variety of materials. 

The Rinebold collection shows, from the river edge of the 
Harrington farm, a large mortar of unusual depth, and a tube bead 
of copper (shown in fig. 52) similar to those found by Mr. Skinner 
at Upper Queen Esther’s Flats and made, evidently, by beating 
the metal into a thin plate and then rolling. These are possibly 
Algonkian artifacts like those from New York State, noted by Dr. 
Beauchamp 

There is an old ferry near the mouth of Satterlee Creek. Cross- 


ing and turning north a few rods we may visit the Susquehanna 


Vey 
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Fic. 53.—Some unusual Algonkian artifacts from Site 19; one-third original size. 


Tozer and Johnson Collections 
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Cove site (No. 19), from which have been gathered desultory collec- 
tions for over one hundred years, long ago carried out of the locality 
in ignorance of the fact that ‘the scattering of a collection from 
one site is the destruction of just so much knowledge.” While 
practically no observations have been taken, there are in the 
Museum good collections and many single objects, all pre-Iro- 
quoian. Algonkian potsherds, rectangular celts, the gouge, knives, 
hafted and barbed points, rough stone celts, and a few unusual 
ceremonials, especially the small pendant, are seen in figure 53. 
This may have been a camp site but shows long usage, and many 
large implements were removed years ago 

We are on the Owego trail and, following it for about a mile, we 
reach a village site of much interest at the mouth of Cayuta Creek, 
in one of those sharp, easily defensible angles that the red man loved 
(Site 20). As far as known, the collectors on this site (Delaney 
brothers, Lang, and Wolcott) have been few but faithful, and their 
finds are in the Museum or have been studied by the writer. The 
rough grooved axe, sinew dresser, and triple-grooved plummet of 
Rhode Island type, celts of many shapes and materials, odd knives 
and spears, some problematical artifacts, many drills, hafted and 
barbed points, an effigy pipe fragment, one-hole ceremonial objects, 
and a small proportion of triangular points, also the native copper 
earring, evidently of Indian workmanship, are well shown in the 
accompanying figures (54 and 55). There are some long points 
like most of those found on West Branch, more hafted than barbed 
small points, and a number with the bifurcated base occasionally 
found in Pennsylvania, as also in Ohio and the adjacent states. 
No argillite or rhyolite is found here, but most of the barbed arrows 
are of rough stone, of local material. Possibly from a later occupa- 
tion, there are many jasper points—red, yellow, and cream—and 
quantities of jasper chips found nowhere else, indicating a finishing 
shop for jasper brought from the quarries on the lower Susquehanna. 
There is one exquisite bird point of transparent flint that the col- 
lector said must have been made by some youth as a charm for 
his sweetheart. The large piece of steatite with serrated edge and 


many perforations seems problematical. Many rough tomahawks 


| 
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Fic. 


54.—Unusual Algonkian artifacts from the mouth of Cayuta Creek; at the topa 


copper earring, probably of native manufacture. 
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or hoes, mullers, hammers, and unusual, deep lapstones betoken an 
agricultural and industrial life. The large pottery fragment is 
almost identical in shape and decoration with one from Queen 


Esther's Flats, four miles away, except that inside and out it is 


VV 


FIG. 55 \lgonkian artifacts from the mouth of Cayuta Creek; one-third actual siz 


From the Wolcott, Delaney, and Lang Collections. 


covered with yellow clay, the middle layer being black; it shows no 
sign of use. The other sherds throughout are of yellow-colored 
clay mixed with an unusual amount of mica, thus forming a distinct 
group. The Algonkian rim decorations are in great variety, some 
extending inside more than an inch. 

“This trail was dotted with villages,” and only a mile farther up 
is the State Line site that shows an older culture and a well-defined 
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burial site, perhaps established by the inhabitants at the mouth of 
the creek. From the Wolcott collection, the arrows, all barbed, 


are of rhyolite, common slate, and stone. There are also a number 


Fic. 56.—Archaic Algonkian artifacts, incluling blades of argillice and rhyolite, from 
Site 21. Park ani Cowles Collection. 


made of jasper (lower left, fig. 55). Just above, from the same 
collection, are archaic Algonkian points, small drills, and a one- 
holed pendant from the site at the mouth of the creek. 
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On the high ground is a burial place that may belong to a site on 
the other side of the river. Let us ferry over to Site 21. Here 
was a village of considerable extent between the highway and river 
on the Park farm. Two typical collections made here are in the 
Museum, the larger one gathered by Alvarado Park during a period 
of forty years’ residence on the site. Many small artifacts were 
gathered after a flood which removed a foot or more of previously 
deposited silt as far back as the first terrace, at which time the 
neighbors joined in the “flint harvest’’ as it was called. Much 
is scattered and no notes were ever made by these early collectors, 
but we have the benefit of the more recent work of Ellsworth 
Cowles. Beginning at the river bank and working east to the crest 
of the hill, ‘‘one may find evidence of all cultural periods, belonging 
to this region, and little or no evidence of contact with traders or 
Europeans.” The village site proper does not appear to extend 
east of the highway. and present-day collectors seem to find most 
near the crest of the terrace one hundred feet from the river. There 
are many steatite fragments, as a rule found near or on the hill, 


also many stone implements, pecked 


and chipped, and every type of celt. 
Hoes, long pestles (one with a sup- 
posed bird effigy at the end), and 
large mortars show agricultural 
habits. The soil here is deep and 
light, well suited to aboriginal use. 
Figure 56 shows the leaf-shaped and 
hafted blades and spears, notched 
sinker stones, a broken bird stone 


showing evidence of use as a whet- 


stone, crude blades of argillite, long 
one-sided spears of early Algonkian 


type; also one-sided arrows, drills, 


and other articles of unusual shapes. 
FiG. 57.—Winged drill(?); reduced 
These figures deserve close study. 

one-half. Cowles Collection. 
Figure 57 shows what its collector 


calls “‘a masterpiece of flint chipping.” Two have been found 
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here. It is problematical because each skilled archaeologist who 
has seen it (and they are many), has attributed to it a different 
use. Is it a winged or hafted drill, a woman's hairpin, or a blanket 
fastener? The collector will be glad to label it correctly. Most 
of the pottery shown in figure 58 is Algonkian, although A is a true 


Andaste form with the deep collar, and B shows Iroquois influence. 


FiG. 58.—Potsherds from the Park Collection; A and B Andaste, the rest Algonkian 


The smallest sherds are reversed to show the interior rim decora- 
tion. This was all washed to the surface. No burials having 
been found near by, conjecture placed the cemetery across the 
river, unless it was washed away as has been the case with some 
sites farther up the stream. 

Another distinct village site (No. 22) is near Litchfield station, 
a half-mile farther up the river, which makes us wonder if the ab- 
original inhabitants did not use every foot of the river bank on 
both sides. Here again the Algonkian culture is plainly evident 
(see fig. 56, lower left corner), materials mostly local or of great 
age. The beveled celt is particularly notable, though occasionally 
found in the region surveyed. The lower implement the collector, 


Ellsworth Cowles, calls ‘“‘a hand pestle, square ir section with pits 


> 
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for finger grips on four sides.’’ The large scraper of common field 
stone which may have been hafted, the small one of rhyolite, the 
argillite blades, one with a curious projection near the point, the 
steatite, and the potsherds speak for themselves. On Site 23 Cowles 
found a refuse pit, uncovered during a flood though on the highest 
terrace, with great masses of river shells, animal bones split for 
marrow, firestones, steatite fragments with serrated edge like that 
at the mouth of Cayuta Creek, and considerable pottery, notably 
a small pot filled with bones and packed inside another. In spit 
of careful handling both pots fell to pieces. Close by was a very 
long effigy pestle, similar to one found on the Park site. Hammers 
of conglomerate, sinker stones, both chipped and cut, arrow points 
of different cultures, some extremely crude and others showing 
the expert art of the Iroquois, prove this to be a reoccupied site 
This was examined by Warren K. Moorehead. 

At the extreme right of the map, marked “camp and _ village 
sites,”’ is a rather extensive site, in historic times called Maugha 
tawanga, or more precisely Mauch-at-wau-gum (red bank). While 
in use in the days of the early explorers, it evidently knew very 
early occupation on both sides of the State Line, and will bear 
further investigation. There are two river terraces here, the arti 
facts being found mostly on the lower. The majority are Algonkian 
with little evidence of contact or trade influence, excepting one 
fine obsidian spear point found by Mr. Lang. Note the crude 
workmanship of the grooved axes shown (fig. 59). Some lapstones 
are of an unusual type with a deep round hole in the center. There 
are many specimens from this site in the Lang and Cowles collec- 
tions, a few ornaments and some ceremonial objects, although not 


1 Some adjacent sites just beyond the limit of our proposed survey were explore: 


twenty years or more ago by Mr. Percy L. Lang of Waverly, one of our pioneer field 


workers, who has the largest private collection, made by himself and covering a territory 
somewhat more extensive than that shown in the map, but along the same lines ot 
the region he explored Mr. Lang says, “‘ This territory should be studied and investi 


gated systematically and intensively that all things pertaining to the Indian may bx 
discovered and preserved.’"’ The discovery and investigation of many sites was 
begun by M. P. Murray and G. T. Ercanbrack, with whom were later associated not 
only Mr. Lang, but Dr. C. H. Ott, whose collection has long been a part of the Tioga 
Point Museum collection; and I. P. Shepard whose geological knowledge of the valley 


has been of great assistance. 
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Fic. 59.—Ceremonials and Algonkian grooved axes from Maughatawanga and 
Nichols. Lang Collection. 
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in the profusion evident on the site fartlHfer east at Nichols, now 
practically washed away. We reproduce a Nichols group (fig. 59, 
lower half) from the Lang collection. This village was on high 
ground on the east side of the mouth of Wappasena Creek, with a 


burial site on the flats; indeed, as Mr. Lang says, ‘There is not a 


Fic. 60.—Objects from Wyalusing: Algonkian artifacts, a stone pipe ornamented 


with a dog face, Seneca pottery pipe 


locality along these rivers where a contributing stream appears 
that does not bear evidence of Indian occupation, from which 
many valuable and interesting specimens have been taken.” 

[An Indian trail running along Wappasena Creek passed to the 
head waters of Wyalusing Creek at the mouth of which, in the 
lower part of Bradford County, were Andaste and archaic Algonkian 
villages. The few specimens from these sites are of unusual in- 
terest. Of the stone pipe we know nothing except that it has been 


pronounced Algonkian, also ceremonial. The earthenware pipe has 


q Va. . 
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its mate in the Dewey collection, made, Mr. Parker says, by a 
Seneca Indian three hundred and fifty years ago. This collector 
made no notes, but the crude axes and other artifacts in figure 
60 from the Ott collection were all fcund in one field on the 
high bluff near the Fair Grounds, later known as an Andaste site. 
Wyalusing deserves careful study, for the sites are many and 

widely separated periods. There are several groups from there in 
Tioga Point Museum, but very much more is scattered, unlabeled, 
and neglected. It boasts a higher culture than Teaoga, with its 


grooved axes, effigy pipe, copper celt, and other unusual artifacts. | 


Fic. 61 Algonkian artifacts from the Edgecomb Site; reduced one-half. 


Ellsworth Cowles Collection 


Crossing the bridge near Nichols, we will turn west to Site 24 
at the mouth of Ellis Creek, which is about opposite the Park farm 
site, where much has been found for the last fifty years, but of which 
there is no record. Here there was a large burial site, possibly 
established by the early occupants across the river. We regret 
the lack of satisfactory data concerning this. 

We soon strike the old trail up Cayuta Creek, now a highway. 
On Talmadge Hill collector Cowles reports an interesting camp 
site (No. 26), evidencing several periods of occupation and some 
trade influence, yielding blades, scrapers, and points of all cultures 
and material, shown in figure 61, description of which seems un- 


necessary. This is near a large spring, and here was also found 


a bell pestle, rare in this locality, and a small stone pendant which 
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Mr. Skinner says is peculiarly Lenapé or Delaware, a nearly perfect 
circle of black stone showing much wear, about one inch in diameter 
and one-fourth of an inch thick, the eyes drilled to a depth of about 
one-eighth of an inch, and outlines of the nose and mouth being 
scratched on, with a hole at the top drilled through from the front 
close to the edge. We have seen but one other, which came from 
a very old site on the trail leading from Elmira to Seneca Lake. 
Near this was what Cowles calls a summer camp site close to a 
group of springs, with chipped hoes, several pecked pestles, barbed 
and hafted points of argillite, rhyolite, and yellow jasper, hammer 
stones, drills, knives, and a stone bead of native workmanship. 
A short distance beyond, another camp site yields many Algonkian 
spear heads and a curious rectangular celt. From the Shipman 
farm nearby the Cowles collection in the Museum shows unusual 
artifacts—a broken butterfly-stone of highly polished green granite 
notched at each side after it was broken that it might still be used 
as a pendant, a rectangular celt, a short pestle, a spear head with 
spiral chip made from a flint pebble; truly a wondrous hillside, 
from which many implements have been carelessly scattered. Re- 
tracing our steps we cross Cayuta Creek and come to the town of 
Waverly, N. Y., within the limits of which have been collected a 
few unusual artifacts, seemingly all Algonkian; e.g., an argillite 
winged drill, the only one in the Museum. Note the bird-stone 
ceremonial (fig. 65) from the collection of Dr. Tucker, found along 
the old Indian trail which is now the road to Valley View Club 
House. No doubt this point, commanding so much of the valley, 
was used by Indians for signal fires. 

Abbott in his Primitive Industry tells of large mortars for common 
use, and such an one near a spring on Waverly Street, too heavy to 
move, is four feet square, about eighteen inches high, and with the 
depression six inches deep; whether a community mill or washtub 
who shall say? 

Here we have left the Susquehanna and returned to the valley 
of the Chemung, concerning which we insert data from the late 
L. D. Shoemaker of Elmira, who for twenty years made an intensive 


study of the region from Waverly to Corning (forty miles) and from 
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The annotated results of his untiring 
to archaeologists in New York State as 


Elmira to Seneca Lake. 
work should be of value 
well as hereabouts. He says: 

The Chemung has always been a turbulent stream, and its banks and adjacent 
territory show four distinct river terraces, indicating its former course and ex- 
panse over a period of hundreds if not thousands of years. 


10w nearly half a mile from the present channel, has been found little else than 


On the higher terrace, 


on the second and third, the rhyolite knives, 


rough blades and celts of argillite; 
Algonkian culture. On the 


spears, barbed points, steatite and long pestles of 
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Fic. 62.—Outline of Spanish Hill and sketch of supposed fortifications of Carantouan 


on its top. 


second terrace on pre-used sites, were found beautiful notched flint arrows and 
spears distinctly different from those of earlier periods, highly polished celts, 
butterfly and other ceremonial stones, noticeable absence of steatite, pottery of 
On the flats bordering the river as it runs today were the un- 


varying types. 
Iroquois and their later contemporaries or tributary 


disputed remains of the 


tribes. 

Mr. Shoemaker investigated all the supposed Andaste sites, 
and wrote an exhaustive description of Fort Hill at Elmira and its 
surroundings. We believe the three Andaste towns mentioned by 
Champlain may have been Fort Hill, Chemung, and Spanish Hill. 

We now approach Spanish Hill, a drift mound “deposited when 
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the glacier was receding from this region,”’ its intrenchments men- 
tioned by travelers of 1795-1804 and others as “Spanish Ramparts”’ 
source of name unknown). The traveler of 1795 describes it as 
‘“‘a mountain in the shape of a sugar loaf, about 100 feet high, with 
level top, on which are remains of intrenchments. One _per- 
pendicular breastwork is yet remaining, plainly indicating a parapet 
and ditch.”’ In 1833 the visitor found ‘‘ the remains of a wall which 
runs around the whole exactly on the brow, and within a deep ditch 
or intrenchment running round the whole summit.” The double 
lines in the diagram indicate portions still clearly defined, evidently 
made much higher to protect those places most easily assailed. The 
dotted line indicates possibly an extra palisade for greater security, 
or protection for a covered way down the northern slope to a spring, 
further indicated by a deep cut seemingly artificial. The forti- 
fication seems to differ from the palisade work of the Iroquois. 

\s to the fortification and occupation of Spanish Hul (Site 27 
we have been chiefly concerned with unwritten history, and, 
lacking space, had thought to leave final discussion as to the loca 
tion of Champlain’s Carantouan to some expert who would visit 
it in fair weather and make convincing “‘scientific investigations.” 
But since our name has been connected with it and our decisions 
questioned, we are disposed to remember our research twenty 
vears ago, when, inspired by reading Parkman and Brodhead, we 
endeavored to obtain definite information concerning the Andaste. 
We read Champlain's wonderful Journal in the original French. 
\ note in this original edition said: ‘‘Carantouannai, there is reason 
to believe that these are the same as the Andastes.”” We visited 
General Clark, saw his correspondence with Parkman and Brod- 


head, and, guided by him, made a study of the old maps and some 


Jesuit Relations (Lalemant and Ragueneau) and were ready to 
agree with his decision placing Carantouan—the town to which 
Champlain sent Brulé '—on Spanish Hill. ‘‘The size of this work 
Carantouan),”” said Gen. Clark, ‘“‘ would accommodate the number 
of warriors and their families as given by Brulé, and no other forti- 
fied work in all that section of the country approaches anywhere 
near the requirements of Brulé’s estimate.”’ 
1 See Parkman's Pioneers of France in the New World 
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The failure ‘of the Susquehanna Archeological Expedition to 
find real evidence of a village on the hill was disappointing, but was 
no doubt due to the wet weather as well as the fact that the surface 
has been scoured by collectors for a hundred and twenty-five years. 

Spanish Hill, from name to aboriginal occupation, guards its 
secret well. We know it was fortified, as shown by the accompany- 
ing diagram made during the lifetime of the oldest residents in the 
vicinity (fig. 62). We accept the decision of Mr. Shoemaker, who, 
at Mr. Moorehead’s suggestion, made careful investigations in 
the early spring and late fall. He made only slight excavations, 
but found every evidence, on the surface, of a long-continued village 
site—darkened earth, shell heaps, corn caches, flint chips, and 
various implements. His observations are on record in the Museum. 
Bushels of potsherds have been gathered, beth Algonkian and 
Iroquois. We concede that the group of artifacts from the top 
of the hill, shown in figure 63, is not distinctively Andaste. We 
can not decide the culture of the unusual metate (B in fig. 64) or of | 
Mr. Lang’s unique sandstone pipe with its concentric rings of 
drilling. The ossuary or cemetery, known as early as 1806, has 
not as yet been found; but no real search has been made except 
that by the Susquehanna Archeological Expedition. We are not 
ready to admit that our conclusions are based on “unscientific 
grounds,”’ and hope it may yet be proven even to the theorist that 
the last Andaste stands were on Spanish Hill, Fort Hill, and at 
Chemung, all natural strongholds, easily fortified, on the border of 
the territory of the invincible Iroquois. 

Let us skirt the foot of the hill and look on the Chemung River 
flats for indications of an older occupation than that of the Cayuga, 
whose town in 1763 was known as Ganatocherat (Site 28). From 
the quantities of artifacts collected here, this site knew long occupa- 
tion. But in all the collections studied we have found absolutely 
nothing to prove this an Andaste site as Dr. Donehoo theorizes; 
nor have we any evidence of the Andaste village that he has sug- 


gested might be found between Spanish Hill and the Andaste 


cemetery on Upper Queen Esther’s Flats. The Pittsley collection 
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in the Museum and the Landon private collection are probably the 


largest made here; Mr. Lang has all the large implements of a 


Fic. 63 Artifacts from Spanish Hill; the pipe is of sandstone, and of the size here 


represented. 


long used village site, the most unusual being a deep oval metate, 
not reproduced, also large scrapers shown in figure 65. There are 
also relics in I. P. Shepard’s collection in the Museum, and in Dr. 
Tucker’s private collection, to our regret unlabeled and only 
partially examined. The Landon collection—as far as it has been 


possible to examine it—has many notched and stemmed long 
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points of the New Jersey type, no argillite or rhyolite, but several 
of the rough, thick, triangular points classed by Abbott as pre- 
historic. Many resemble those found at the mouth of Cayuta 
Creek, and one has a drilled perforation about one third of the 


length from the base. Figure 66 has a club head or short pestle 


Fic. 64.—Obijects from Chemung sites: A, Algonkian axes and a ‘‘dead”’ steatite dish; 
B, a small stone mortar or metate 12 in. in diameter. 


with diagonal groove found on this site, a rare type. There is a 
very small proportion of Iroquois points from this site, but quantities 
of Algonkian potsherds. 

Exploring along the north bank of the Chemung, on a high 
terrace that was once the bank of the river now a quarter of a mile 
distant, at Sullivan’s Eddy, Mr. Lang discovered an old village 
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site (No. 29) undoubtedly archaic Algonkian, with little evidence 
of later occupation. This site abounded in rough implements, 
some of which are shown in figure 64 (marked A). Note the ‘‘dead”’ 
steatite dish. Following the old Indian trail, still discernible at 
intervals, we find numerous camp sites along the river, a distinct 
village site (No. 30) at the mouth of Wyncoop Creek, and west of 
Chemung village, on another old river terrace, a site (No. 31) easily 
determined from Mr. Lang’s investigations of twenty years ago 
to be that of a palisaded town of fair extent protected on one side 
by the creek. Corn caches and other evidences of permanent 
occupation have led us to believe this was one of the three Andaste 
towns mentioned by Champlain. Unfortunately there are no 
labeled artifacts from this site, which should have had more careful 
investigation with recorded data. The ground just covered, ex- 
tending to the western limit of our survey, has been explored by 
Lang, Shepard, Pittsley, Coleman, and Cowles, some of their 
collections being shown in figures 65 and 66, and we believe much 
more may be found in the private collection of Dr. Tucker—un 
classified however. 

We are not sure whether the site at Sullivan’s Eddy or the 
palisaded town was “Old Chemung.” Here we cross the bridge 
and survey the south bank, finding as before a village site at the 
mouth of every creek and some between, evidencing occupation 
at different periods. Wilawana (Site 32) comes first, of which we 
know little in prehistoric times, but it is frequently mentioned in 
early archives. Yet many collectors have here found prehistoric 
relics (some shown in the lower part of fig. 65 

Perhaps no collection in Tioga Point Museum has a greater 
variety of pre-Iroquoian types than that of E. S. Coleman, collected 
entirely from both banks of the Chemung River between Wilawana 
and Spanish Hill, largely at Sites 30 and 33. Triangular celts, 
chipped flint blades, hafted, barbed and bifurcated arrows, many 
of rhyolite, soapstone fragments, broken ceremonial objects, and 
Algonkian potsherds abound (fig. 66). Dr. Tucker shows a plain 
elbow pipe from Chemung, and Cowles a Catawba pipe (both in 


fig. 65) found near the historic village site of the Tutelo. Before 


) 
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Fic. 66.—Artifacts from the Coleman Collection, principally Algonkian but including 


one Iroquoian potsherd; reduced one-half. 
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reaching the last-mentioned, we pause at Queen Esther’s Glen, 
a curious cleft in the rocks, whence came the rude two-holed cere- 
monial object in figure 65. Next comes the Elsbree farm (Site 35 
where some years ago, in excavating for a foundation, graves were 


found which Mr. Lang investigated and thus describes: 


Here I disinterred a number of skeletons that disclosed haste and lack of care in 
burial; a ditch having been dug and remains thrown in without order, seeming]; 
indicating epidemic, massacre, battle or some other calamity. The ditch was 


\-shaped and skeletons compressed in apex; no artifacts were found in association 


Mr. Lang has remarked that between this spot and the river, both 
up and down stream, there are surface indications of Indian oc- 
cupancy prior to the Iroquois, though some specimens show the 
culture of the latter. 

The Tutelo town of 1743 was in the angle of the mouth of the 
creek which still bears the same name. The Siouan tribes of 
Tutelo and Saponi, and the Algonkian Conoy were transients under 
the Iroquois régime. Close to this place the mountains come to 
the river’s edge. We will cross and turn toward Athens, not with- 
out mention of a burial site in Keystone Park, midway between the 
rivers, discovered some years ago, investigation of which was not 
permitted. Along the east bank of the Chemung on the old Tyler 
farm we pass another village site (No. 36) which occupied the 
upper river terrace, every vestige of the artifacts from whith is 
scattered, and only scanty verbal records of them remain. Here 
the boy collectors of twenty years ago gathered their arrow points, 
stoned the pottery to pieces, and seldom preserved a single curio. 

In reviewing our survey, we conclude that it is most evident that 
these broad, fertile river flats invited to occupancy all aborigines 
who were agriculturally inclined, as there are no implements more 
in evidence than those used for cultivating and grinding maize. 
It is increasingly evident that we have only lightly touched the 
borderland of scientific investigation and visualized for the reader 
but a small part of the available artifacts. 


We have reached the end of the trail; and here on this very 


ground where Brant held many a council, where for long years 


| 
— 
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prisoners were brought en route to the land of the Iroquois, where 
the British, the Tory, and the red man assembled to embark for 
the tragic descent on Wyoming, here today is Tioga Point Museum 
established to preserve the memory of the participants in all this 
vivid history and maintained for the benefit of the student of an- 
thropology and archaeology. 


Point MusEuM, 
ATHENS, PA 


TINNEH ANIMISM 
By JOHN W. CHAPMAN 


T is the object of this essay to take up some of the most con- 
spicuous of the principles laid down by Dr. J. Warneck in 
his discussion of the religion of the Battaks of the Indian 

Archipelago,' and to show by an illustration from a new source 
how well worth considering is his proposition that ‘‘Animism is 
the key to an understanding of . . . all that is commonly called 
heathen superstition.’’ Dr. Warneck says: 

An exact acquaintance with [Animism] is indispensable to an understanding of 
heathenism, because it is found all over the earth, and not only among the peoples 
of the Indian Archipelago. We find traces of it in almost every region of the 
earth, and every student of religion must reckon with it. The study of Animism 
gives a surprising insight into the inner life and thought of primitive peoples. 
With all its strangeness, this exotic world of ideas proves that even the “‘savage”’ 
thinks, and feels the need of a reasoned view of the world 

Whether the general description of Animism in the chapter 
on ‘Battak Heathenism”’ is accurate or not does not fall within 
the scope of this paper to discuss. It does furnish an excellent 
basis for comparison, and, while it is too long to quote entire, it 
may be abbreviated in such a manner as to bring into view some 
remarkable points of coincidence between the Battak system and 
that of the Tinneh of the lower Yukon. 

In the citations which follow I shall indicate these coincidences 
by italics, and the reasons for regarding them as such will be more 
fully presented farther on. 

To the Animist (says Dr. Warneck) the “soul” is something entirely different 
from what we understand it to be. Jt is an elixir of life, a life stuff, which is 
found everywhere in nature. Man has two souls, one of which, the bodily soul, 
pertains to him during his lifetime. It is a power outside himself, conditioning 
his earthly well-being, but does not essentially belong to his person; at death it 
returns to the animistic storehouse. The other soul, the shadow soul, emerges 


only when the man dies. It is the shadowy continuation of his person, the part of 


1 The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
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his individuality that continues to live. The soul of the living man is conceived 
of as a kind of life-stuff, indestructible, and animating alternately this man and that 
Among peoples of a lower grade the soul-stuff is conceived impersonally, as a 
vital power which at the death of its present possessor passes over to something 
else, man, animal, or plant. Higher developed peoples conceive the soul as a 
refined body, to some extent an aller ego, a kind of man within the man. But 
this soul never coincides with his person, but remains outside his consciousness. 
It is handed over to man at his conception from the loan office of nature But 
it is so independent and incalculable a thing that it may at any moment leave him for a 
longer or shorter period, as for example in dreams, or when it is frightened, or when 
it thinks itself insulted. The well-being of the man depends upon its moods. It can 
be nourished, strengthened and augmented: it can also be weakened, diminished and 
enticed away. . . . The soul pervades the whole body, all the members of which 
are sharers in the soul-stuff, and therefore have a life of their own, a feeling of 
their own, and a will of their own. It is not the man who sees and hears and 
walks and breathes, but the eye sees, the ear hears, the foot walks and the mouth 
breathes. It is not the man who feels pain, but the part of the body where the 


pain is located. If the soul-stuff is removed from a member it feels pain and 


becomes ill. In man and beast this soul-stuff is found specially abundant in the 
head. . . . Head hunting has its root in this idea rhe vital power and courage 
of the dead man is appropriated by him who possesses his skull. Medicine and 
magic are made out of human heads. . rhere is much soul-stuff in the blood, 
for life ebbs away with the blood. . . . Strength is imparted by drinking the 
blood of the slain foe. . . . Soul-stuff is ascribed to the placenta. There is a 
mysterious connection between it and the child, its “elder brother,’’ all through 
life. . . . The decayed piece of umbilical cord is carefully preserved. The hair also 
contains much soul power, and is therefore not cut by the heathen. . . . Saliva is 
medicinal, because it contains soul power. . . . The sweat also, as a secretion of the 


body, contains soul-stuff, and so far as it communicates itself to the clothes, these 
become saturated with soul-stuff. . . . A man's name is closely connected with his 
soul. It is therefore holy, and should not be named except when necessary. No one 
should utter his own name or that of his parents. If one knows the name of anyone, 
he thereby obtains a certain power over him. . . . J is very important that children 
should get the right name, and it is the duty of the magic priest to put them on the 
scent. . . . Sometimes hateful names are given to children, to make the envious 
spirits believe that the children are inferior. (If a child is born into a family which 
resembles some dead member of the family they say the dead man has reappeared in 
the child, and the name of the dead man is therefore given to the child. f an infant 
cries much it is a sign that it has not got the right name). . . . The soul does not 
hesitate to leave men if anything displeases it, for it does not essentially belong to 
them, and has no interest in its temporary dwelling. Hence caution must be 
used in chastising children. Give them their own way, lest the sensitive litile souls 
leave them and they die. . . . Whilst the soul is represented as life-stuff, that stuff 


is also ascribed to animals and piants. . . . Objects also which are of value to men 
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are thought to be animated, for their usefulness leads to the inference that they 


possess soul-stuff. Soul is awarded to the hearth, the house, the boat, the hatchet, 


iron, and many other instruments, not because they are fetiches, but because their 


usefulness is proot of their soul power... The souls of me n, animals, plants, 
and even those of lifeless things invigorate one another. One can augment or invigorate 
me's own soul-stuff through that of others. . The important thing in eating and 
drinking is not so much the matter of the food as its soul-stuff, for this alone gives 
health and strength to the eater. No animistic heathen, therefore, expects the gods, 


or spirits, to consume the material of the food which he places before them as an offering, 
but only its soul-stuff. . . . The flesh of an animal that is eaten produces an effect 
n man corresponding to the qualities of the animal in question. . . . The numerous 


prohibitions as to food in sickness are rooted in 


this idea. Certain foods in some 
ircumstances drive the soul out of the body, and these must be avoided. When 
heathen people come to the missionary for medicine, they never fail to ask what 
food the sick man is forbidden to take For the missionary, who is regarded as a 
magician, must know the kind of food to which the soul has an aversion at the 
time. . . . There are also objects which, in themselves, have no soul matter, 
but for some reason have such matter ascribed to them. Some peculiarly shaped 
root, or some wonderful stone is seen, and its striking shape is supposed to indicate 
an indwelling soul power. , . . Such objects may be called fetiches. . . . In this 
sense amulets are fetiches. They are mostly stones, scraps of lead, and things of 
extraordinary formation; these are carried about, and credited with the power 


of increasing their possessor’s soul-stuff, and protecting him against evil spirits. 


The human soul can be decoyed away by other souls, and the souls of children 
are especially sensitive and difficult to preserve. No one must visit the parents of a 
recently born child without bringing a present for the child’s soul. ... The 


spirits of the dead are more capable than the living of drawing souls to themselves. 

Souls may be blended. This consideration makes one like to be spat upon by people 
who are accounted fortunate. People who are clever at speaking are entreated to 
spit into one’s mouth. Sick people are breathed upon by the healthy, in order to 
bring them healthy soul-stuff. When a man dies, his soul power leaves him, in 
order to animate other things, men, beasts or plants. It always remains a power 
on this earth that can never be exhausted. The soul that continues to live, 
which must be clearly distinguished from the corporeal soul, is called begu 
spirit, ghost. At first it feels very uncomfortable without a body; it searches for 
its old body and surroundings; it sits on its grave and terrifies the living. . . . For 
a long time it ts not safe to be near the house of the dead at night, because the dead 
man ts moving about there. From the moment of his departure the spirit of the 
dead is feared, as, out of ill will, he would like to drag others with him into death. 

A great number of things are to be observed in connection with the corpse, with its 
burial, and afterwards. All their mourning customs are rooted in their fear of the 
dead. The hair is cut off, an offering to the dead, pars pro toto. It is fear that 


leads them to place food on the dead man’s grave, to bring him his tools and coin, 


that his shadow may use them in the other world and be content. . . . As soon as the 
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coffin is brought into the house, the body is placed in it and the lid is fastened down, 
else the soul of some living person might slip into it. ... They .. . bathe after 


the funeral. . . . The coffin is not carried out by the door in the usual way, for th 


lite 


soul must be deceived.” 


It will be noticed that in making the above citation I have 
drawn attention, for the most part, rather to coincidences of fact 
than of theory. This is not from want of sympathy with Dr. 
Warneck’s deductions, but merely because the evidence is not 
always convincing that the Tinneh native would give the same 
reason for any particular observance that the Battak would. For 
instance, both the Tinneh and the Battaks cut the hair when a 
relative dies and place food on the grave; but the reason given for 
the Battak observance is fear of the dead, while that given by the 
Tinneh is grief, and solicitude for his welfare. I have ventured to 
subscribe to Dr. Warneck’s important deduction that the soul is 
“an elixir of life, a life-stuff, which is found everywhere in nature,”’ 
not because the Tinneh native so describes it, but because it fur- 
nishes a working hypothesis which appears to harmonize every- 
thing so far discovered, and to contradict nothing. The distinc- 
tion between the corporeal soul and the shadow soul I have not 
emphasized from the desire to be conservative; yet there is much 
which would appear to support it 

To the student of the Tinneh system the description above 
given comes as an astonishingly accurate picture of the subject 
with which he has become more or less familiar. Even to the 
casual reader the coincidences indicated by the italics must suggest 
a resemblance between the two systems which is more than fortui- 
tous, and points to a unity in the essential principles underlying 
each. In some directions the religion of the Battaks has had a 
further development than that of the Tinneh. This is the case 
with ancestor worship, which is found among the Tinneh only in a 
rudimentary form, if it is to be found at all. Fatalism also, which 
is highly developed among the Battaks, is apparently non-existent 
among the Tinneh. 

The Tinneh, like the Battak, is a believer in the preéxistence 
of souls, in the future existence of souls, in the existence of souls in 


the lower animals and in inanimate objects, in the power of one 
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soul to affect another, and particularly in the power of the spirit 
of one who has lately died to attract to itself the spirits of the living, 
and in reincarnations. Like the Battak he has his mediums, who 
declare to the living that which they have received from the dead, 
and like him also he makes offerings and pours out libations for the 
benefit of his friends who are deceased, but apparently more from 
the desire to procure for them some satisfaction than from fear of 
what they may do to him if he neglects them. Like the Battak he 
believes in the existence of evil spirits and tries to propitiate them 
by offerings, and these spirits would appear to be a different order 
from the spirits of human beings. Finally, he has a vague belief, 
not yet touched upon, in the existence of a beneficent Creator, as the 
Battak also has, and like the Battak he has suffered the idea of this 
Creator to fall into the background of his consciousness, and offers 
him neither worship nor sacrifice, reserving his propitiatory service 
for those beings who seem to him to have a more immediate in- 
fluence upon his destinies. 

The belief of the Battak in preéxistence may be inferred from 
the legends that give an account of man choosing his own destiny 
before being born into this world. The same belief among the 
Tinneh is to be inferred from a tradition by which birthmarks are 
explained. According to this tradition, there is a place filled with 
the spirits of little children, all impatient to be “called,” i.e., born 
into this life. As one is called, the rest slap him, through jealousy 
and impatience, and the marks of their rough treatment persist. 

Among both peoples there is a body of tradition regarding the 
life of the future, and of the belief of both it might be said, as Dr. 
Warneck has remarked, ‘“‘The other world is but a shadowy con- 
tinuance of the earthly life, and of the values that hold good here.”’ 
As to a belief in immortality, in any true sense, it is denied for the 
Battaks on the strength of a positive tradition, and it could hardly 
be claimed by the representative Tinneh, who is prepared to main- 
tain that the white men who have of late years come into his country 
in such numbers are the reincarnations of deceased Indians. 

There is a tradition among the Tinneh of the lower Yukon, that 
soon after death the spirit makes an underground journey to the 


city of the dead, somewhere near the sources of the river, but on 
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the farther side of the divide. On its arrival it is received by the 
inhabitants of the city, who come out to meet it. Its own relatives 
are in advance of the rest, and they welcome it and conduct it to 
the custodian of newly arrived spirits, who takes it in charge over- 
night. 

The welfare of the spirits of the deceased is dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the living, who make feasts in their 
honor, and give away garments and food, from which the dead 
are supposed to receive a benefit. These feasts would appear to 
have more about them to indicate a true regard for the dead than 
the corresponding feasts among the Battaks, where the motive 
ascribed is fear. 

The belief in reincarnations among the Tinneh has already been 
alluded to. It receives further confirmation from a very interesting 
belief regarding the spirits of infants. When these die they are 
not buried in coffins, but are wrapped in a mat and buried at the 
foot of a young and vigorous spruce tree, in the belief that the life 
of the tree will in some way assist the soul of the child ta remain 
available for another appearance in the flesh. The parents there- 
fore comfort themselves, thinking that they may receive their 
child again. The connection which is here asserted to exist between 
the life of the spruce and that of the child would point toward an 
acceptance of the view that the Tinneh and the Battaks have 
the same conception of the nature of the soul, or invigorating 
principle. There are other indications which tend to confirm 
this view. Among these are ideas which the Tinneh entertain 
with regard to the souls of bears and other animals, and also of 
inanimate objects. If we add to these the notion of special virtue 
residing in the secretions and in various parts of the body, as the 
hair, heart, and so on, and further, the notion that one’s soul power 
may be augmented, diminished, or enticed away as the result of 
the influence of soul power obtained from another or imparted to 
him, we shall have very strong grounds for concluding that the 
two peoples, so widely separated geographically, are nevertheless 
possessed of a common method of reasoning concerning the phenom- 
ena of life. 

The belief of the Battaks has been sufficiently indicated in the 


citation which has been used as a basis of comparison. 
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How closely it is paralleled in the belief of the Tinneh may be 
judged from the following observations. 

They think that in hunting bears and other animals we are 
really hunting souls, which have those forms as their presentments. 
Every hunter has his songs, with which to charm the spirits of the 
animals which he pursues. Our souls are hunted in the same 
manner. Bear meat is not to be eaten by the women. The hunter 
eats the heart of the bear to obtain courage. The heart of the 
porcupine is even more efficacious for this purpose, for he runs from 
nothing. It is on this account, perhaps, that he was the first of 
the animals created. The heart of the rabbit must not be eaten 
by children, for it will make them timid. The feet of the ptar- 
migan, which runs swiftly over the snow, are attached to the snow- 
shoes of children, in order that they may be good runners. 

Nowhere, perhaps, does the character of these beliefs have a 
better illustration than in the Feast of Animals’ Souls, which is 
held annually. At this feast images of all the animals that are 
hunted are carved upon the ends of sticks, and hundreds of these are 
stuck up around the interior of the council house and propitiated 
with songs and offerings. It is significant that among these images 
are also to be seen representations of bags of flour, guns, and other 
things useful for maintaining life. An aged Indian who was asked 
whether the people supposed that the images could understand what 
was being done answered, ‘‘ No, but the animals upon the moun- 
tains see it, and they are pleased.’’ This was said during a ceremony 
in which water was sprinkled over a group of images representing a 
herd of deer. 

The fact that souls are attributed to insensate things has a 
more striking confirmation from the custom of patting and rubbing 
a gun or other implement that has fallen, to restore the soul that 
has suffered a shock, just as a man’s soul is restored under the 
same circumstances. 

Not only does the Tinneh belief resemble that of the Battak in 
ascribing soul to animals and to inanimate objects, but there is 
the same agreement with respect to the secretions and to the in- 


fluence which one soul may have upon another. The Tinneh be- 


lieves that the clothing, utensils, and other possessions of a good 
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hunter convey virtue. The sputum of a consumptive must not 
be burned, for it will take away some of his vitality. The hair 
must not be burned. Old people sometimes put their spittle into 
the mouths of children to bring them good luck. Healthy persons 
breathe upon one who is sick in order to invigorate him; but, if 
the patient is too far gone, they will not do it lest their souls should 
get entangled with the departing soul and leave them. 

The law of taboo, by which certain things—and notably certain 
kinds of food—are forbidden to certain persons, is found in opera- 
tion among the Tinneh, as among the Battaks. Prohibition of the 
eating of the rabbit’s heart by children is only one of many illustra- 
tions. Fresh fish is forbidden to women under certain circum- 
stances. Red tood must not be eaten by a person who is subject 
to hemorrhages. This may be taken in connection with the fact 
that it is forbidden to cut the hair of a person so afflicted, and also in 
connection with the fact that the Tinneh, equally with the Battak, 
will claim that the spirit of a deceased person, or one of those evil 
spirits, not human, whom he desires to propitiate, is benefited, 


he substance of the food which he sets out as an offering, 


not by t 
but by its soul, of which alone he makes use, and the inference is 
not a difficult one that the Tinneh believes, as the Battak does, 
that the souls of men can be influenced by the souls of inanimate 
things. Indeed, it is a fact so obvious as hardly to deserve the 
name of an inference. 

The Tinneh freely admits that his medicine has no power over 
the white man. His explanation of this is that white men have 
no souls. Viewed in the light of his belief that white men are de- 
ceased Indians, this is not, perhaps, so irrational after all. It is 
difficult to tell what kind of medicine ought to be prescribed for a 
ghost. 

A comparison of the beliefs concerning the importance of names 
furnishes some singular coincidences. Reluctance to give one’s 
name might be attributed to bashfulness; but what shall we say 
with regard to the following particulars in which both systems 
agree? 

I. It is important that the children should get the right name, 


and it is the duty of the magic priest to put them on the scent. 
20 
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2. Hateful names are sometimes given to the children. The 
Battak does this to make the envious spirits believe that the child 
is inferior. The Tinneh says that if he loves his child excessively 
it will die, and that he gives it a bad name to conceal his affection. 

3. More remarkable still, if an infant cries inordinately, both 
peoples attribute it to the same cause, that the child is seeking to 
be named after some particular relative who is deceased. The 


” 


Tinneh have an expression, ‘He is born like e.g., ‘He is 
born like his grandfather.’’ This means that the relative who is 
deceased is seeking to become the special guardian of the child. 
It is here that the magic priest is called in, to determine whether 
the surmise of the parents is correct, and the child receives his 
name at some public gathering, as a potlatch or a mask feast. 
This name he retains during his childhood, and at maturity he 
receives another name. 

The belief that the soul may leave the body for a time, as in 
dreams or when it is frightened or feels itself insulted, has been 
noted as a tenet of the Battaks. There are numerous examples 
of its occurrence among the Tinneh. With regard to the punish- 
ment of ‘little children, ‘‘Give them their own way,” says the 
Battak, “‘lest the sensitive little souls leave them and they die.” 
‘Do not frighten them,’’ says the Tinneh. ‘‘If they are punished 
too much their souls will get cranky and leave them.”” The Tinneh 
have to exercise great care not to subject the soul of the newborn 
child to any sudden shock. For twenty days the father is not 
allowed to chop wood or to do anything requiring severe exertion. 
He is not put to bed to keep him quiet, as among some primitive 
people, but all his movements must be regulated with the greatest 
caution. If he leaves the house a pair of scissors or a scrap of tin 
or some other metal is placed upon the breast of the child as a kind 
of shield to protect its soul. 

As among the Battaks, the soul may leave a person for a time, 
or may be enticed away, to the detriment of its possessor. The 
medicine men have their trances, when the soul is supposed to 
journey everywhere, and to find out the secrets of the future. To 


eat the eyes of a man is supposed to confer the power of traversing 


the air. A sudden shock may detach the soul, and it may depart 
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during a fainting spell. The expression, ‘‘he came to himself,” 
in the parable of the prodigal son, would be intelligible to a Tinneh, 
but in a different sense from that which it conveys to the English 
reader. 

As we might expect, the mortuary customs of the Tinneh furnish 
many illustrations of their belief in this detachable quality of the 
soul, and they also point toward the distinction between this soul, 
or life principle, and the spirit, or what Dr. Warneck calls ‘that 
part of the individuality that continues to live.’’ Here, as I have 
already indicated, there are many striking parallels. 

1. The hair is cut by the mourners. 

2. The spirit of the dead is feared, as he would like to drag 
others with him into death. Among the Tinneh, it is the duty 
of the medicine man to find out whether there are any souls in the 
community which are detached from their owners, at the time of a 
death, and would on this account be liable to be enticed away by 
the spirit of the dead man. If he discovers these, they are cere- 
monially restored to the ones to whom they belong, before the 
burial takes place. 

3. As soon as the coffin is brought into the house, the body is 
placed in it, and the lid is fastened down, else the soul of some 
living person might slip into it. The Tinneh put off the making 
of the coffin as long as possible. If it is made at some distance 
from the house of the deceased, it is not taken to the house until 
the body is to be placed inside. If it is left in the shop overnight, 
the lid must not be placed upon it, and the tools which were used 
in making it must be placed inside. 

4. The coffin is not carried out by the door, in the usual way, 
for the soul must be deceived. The Tinneh sometimes take off 
a portion of the roof. In former times the body was taken out 
through the smoke-hole, instead of by the door. Before the coffin 
is taken out it is sometimes passed several times through the fire, 
that the soul may not follow it. A new trail is sometimes cut 
through the bushes, still further to deceive the soul. Whether 
this is the spirit, as distinguished from the corporeal soul, is not 
clear; but this is probably the correct view. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Tinneh fear the spirit of the deceased person, sup- 
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posing that it is engaged in trying to entice their souls away from 
them. Dr. Warneck speaks of two customs of the Battaks which 
result from this fear. Thorns are put into the grave, to keep the 
spirit from coming back, and the personal belongings of the dead 
man are taken to the grave and scattered along the path, so that 
the spirit may not come back to the village looking for them. 
There are no thorn bushes in the valley of the Yukon, but wild 
roses grow in abundance, and there is at least one known instance 
of an Indian woman having placed these briers in the grave of a 
child. This may have been to prevent its reincarnation, for the 
parents had lost several children and had become discouraged and 
wished not to have another. The place which the dead man oc- 
cupied during his sickness is switched with briers after the body 
has been removed. Frequently some of the bedclothing or other 
belongings of the dead person are left near the grave. 

5. Food is placed on the grave, and the utensils of the dead 
man are also brought thither. The Tinneh graves may be seen 
decorated with the snowshoes, guns, belts, and other belongings of 
the dead, and, as we might expect, food is placed upon them. Sleds 
used in transporting the body are broken and remain at the grave. 

6. Bathing after the funeral. This custom, mentioned by 
Dr. Warneck, is also found among the Tinneh. It is a ceremonial 
cleansing. Like many of the customs mentioned in this paper, it 
may have fallen into disuse, but the custom formerly was that, 
after a funeral, the men should assemble in the council house and 
bathe. The medicine man was then called in, and under his direc- 
tions all went through the motions of cleansing the hands and were 
then pronounced clean. 

7. For some time after the funeral, the house of the dead man 
is feared at night. Anciently, among the Tinneh, for four days 
after a funeral all work was forbidden in the village. At evening 
of each day a signal was given, and all the curtains were drawn. 
Everyone went to bed at once. In the morning they rose at a 
given signal. In practice, this rule was felt to give too much in- 
convenience, and by a shortening up process the observances of 
four days were compressed into the space of about an hour. Not- 


withstanding these precautions some perverse ghost might come as 
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far as the entry, being unable to enter the house. If his voice 
should be heard by the living, the soul of the auditor would be in 
danger of going off with the ghost. 

This account, condensed as it is, would be inexcusably incom- 
plete without somewhat further mention of those beings which 
seem to be in a class outside the ordinary type of spirits with which 
we have been concerned. We are indebted to the Rev. Fr. Julius 
Jette for having distinguished four principal spirits whom the 
Tinneh think it necessary to propitiate. These are the Spirit of 
Cold, who kills men by freezing and then covers them with snow; 
the Spirit of Heat, who is at enmity with the Spirit of Cold and 
usually helps mankind; the Spirit of Wind; and the Spirit that 
Kills Us, an evil being who devours souls and so causes death. 
There is an extremely curious custom by which the wind is propiti- 
ated. One must get some young crows and set them adrift on a 
stick. So long as the mother follows and cares for them, there 
will be no wind; but should they come to the shore the wind will 
begin to blow. A short period of good weather may be secured by 
putting a louse on the water. So long as it keeps afloat the weather 
will be good. 

Of the Tinneh belief in evil spirits there can be no doubt. The 
evidence of their belief in a beneficent Creator is slight but it is 
worth consideration. At least two different observers have come 
upon the account of a Being whose name is too sacred for common 
use. One has reported this name as Trorto. It would seem that 
he is the Creator. There is a common notion that the Raven is 
the Creator, but this is denied by an aged native who claims to 
have heard from his grandfather that the Creator made all things 
good, but that the Raven appeared, a different person, and mis- 
chievously threw everything into confusion. There seems to be 
good reason to think that it has always been customary to com- 
fort orphans by telling them that there is One above who cares for 
them. Asa means of comparing the Tinneh belief with the Battak, 
and as a suitable conclusion to this essay, I offer a quotation from 
Dr. Warneck’s account of Battak heathenism: 

We have seen that one root of the Battak religion, and that the weakest, is its 


relation to mythological deities. A second root, the most vigorous of all, is the 
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fear produced by the secret, uncomprehended powers of nature. There is a 
third, very delicate and very difficult to discover, though deeply imbedded in 


the soul of the people. The eye, searching in the darkness, perceives the outline 


of a thought of some omnipotent power reigning over all those deities. Among 
the Battaks this is reflected in the general name, Debata, i.e. God. He is called 
simply God, also Lord, and Grandfather. [It is somewhat remarkable that the 
rinneh also refer to the Creator as Grandfather, and that the name has been 
transferred to the Raven.; The idea which is here come upon of a supreme God 
is very vague, and is always in conflict with animistic feeling. . . . No Battak 


can explain why, in many situations of life, he passes over Batara Guru and the 


other gods, and feels that he is related to the Debata. That can only be ex- 
plained by assuming that there is in the popular consciousness the remains of a 
purer idea of God, alongside and above the recognition of a plurality of gods, a view 


lso that cannot be derived from those. . . . He is not worshipped; He is scarcely 


even feared; He is so little known that nothing can be said about Him, save that 


occasionally flees to Him. He is really in contradiction with the form in 


om 


which those heathen religions appear today. The realities of animistic heathenism 


Polytheism and worship of spirits, together with the fear and magic that 


ure 
iccompany them. Nevertheless, though painted over with colors of the loudest 


ac ed. 


nts, the delicate outlines of the original picture have never been eff 
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THE STONE STATUES OF NICARAGUA 
By S. K. LOTHROP 


A. RCHAEOLOGISTS have known for many years that large 
A stone statues are found in the region of the great lakes of 
Nicaragua. However, as yet no serious study of the 
problems raised by these figures has been made, and I therefore 
propose to discuss a few points in connection with them. 
In height the statues range from three to twelve feet, and the 
subject is invariably a human being, usually male, and often shown 
in conjunction with an animal figure. The types of particular in- 


terest are as follows: 


I. A human figure, to the back and shoulders of which clings 


an animal (fig. 67, d 


Il. A human figure bearing on its head the head of an animal 
fig. 07, b 
Ill. A human figure shown in conjunction with an animal or 


an animal head, within the jaws of which appears the 
human head (fig. 67, c). Sometimes the animal head 


of this type is partially conventionalized (fig. 67, a). 


These three types form a unit series in which certain changes 
take place. Thus, starting with a complete animal figure carried 
on the back of the man, we end up with the human head within 
the animal jaws. This series is obviously connected with a con- 
ception common among the ancient Mexicans and Maya, but it 
is distinguished from the Mexican and Mayan treatment in that the 
Nicaraguan body is always human, even when the head is enclosed 
in animal jaws, while the Mexican and Mayan body is character- 
istically an animal, within the jaws of which appears a human head. 


In addition to the above types there are: 


IV. A human figure seated on the top of a tall column. 
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V. A human figure with a large gorget held in the hand or 
suspended from the neck. 
VI. A human figure with the arms folded across the chest. 
VII. Stone columns with pictographs. 


In distribution these statues come into direct contact with the 
Maya area. Dr. Gordon discovered in the Uloa Valley a rather 
crude sculpture (figure 68, a) which is comparable to a figure dis- 


covered by Squier on Zapatero Island in Lake Nicaragua (fig. 68, b). 


Fic. 68.—A stone statue (a) from the Uloa Valley Honduras, compared 


with a figure (b) found on Zapatero Island, Nicaragua 


Seler found near Comitan, a town in southwestern Mexico, a statue 
(fig. 69, a) stylistically very close to one of the Nicaraguan types 
(fig. 69, b and c). This form, the fourth of our classificatory system, 
represents a man seated on the top of a tall column. The capital 
of this column is round while the shaft is usually square. 

A third pair of statues of greater significance is seen in figure 70. 


The standing figure (a) was found on Zapatero Island and is en- 


{ 
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tirely typical of that region. A seated figure (b) was found by the 
writer at La Florida, a town some sixty miles from the great Maya 
city of Copan and itself surrounded by ruins of Maya type. The 
La Florida sculpture bears on its back a small animal figure, which, 
we have seen, is a Nicaraguan feature and is not characteristic of 
Mayan art. 

While the La Florida figure belongs in the same group with 


what we have called the Nicaraguan figures, it also is stylistically 


Fic. €9.—A stone statue from southwestern Mexico (a) compared with 
statues of Nicaraguan type (b, « 
affiliated with a group of crude sculptures found principally in the 
highlands of Guatemala (fig. 70, c), which are probably a local 
development of the Nicaraguan type. The method of representing 
the hands and arms as well as their position on the body indicate 
stylistic affiliation, and, furthermore, similar subjects, among which 
should be mentioned crude figures with a plate or disk held on the 
belly, are represented all the way from Guatemala to Costa Rica. 
This, perhaps, is the germ of the idea which later developed into 
the reclining human figure type commonly called the Chac Mool, 
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now proved to have been evolved as early as the Maya Great 
Period (sixth century A.D.) by its discovery by Prof. M. H. Saville 
at the ruins of Quirigua. 

Two statues of the Guatemalan sub-type (fig. 70, d and e) have 
been found at the ruins of Copan, where they had been built into 
the foundations of stelae = and 4 which are dated 9.14.0.0.0 and 
9.17.12.13.0 in the Mayan system or 452 and 523 A.D. From this 
we may safely infer that these two monuments, and indeed the 
whole group under discussion, are comparatively early, and that 
their makers occupied the Copan region before the arrival of the 
Maya. 

The small jade figure known as the Tuxtla statuette (fig. 71, a) 
bears the date corresponding to 96 B.C. Mr. S. G. Morley, on the 
evidence of the glyphs themselves, believes that this date is contem- 
porary. It is therefore the earliest date yet known on the American 
continent which is not of obviously legendary character. It has 
been recognized that the Tuxtla statuette did not accord stylistically 
with other Mayan remains of any period whatsoever. However, it 
can be connected with two large stone figures from the Nicaraguan 
area (fig. 71, b and c) and with certain jade pendants from the 
nearby peninsula of Nicoya. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the Tuxtla statuette is the appendage which covers the mouth, 
which may be a beard but more probably represents the bill of a 
bird. The two Nicaraguan statues here represented are marked 
by the presence of objects on the lower part of the face which I 
feel confident are intended to represent the bill of a bird, for when 
we examine the jade pendants from Nicoya (fig. 72) we find forms 
almost identical with those of the statues, the evolution of which 
into bird types can be definitely traced. It is also of interest to 
note that in the Nicoya jades we can trace the transformation of 
this bird type into forms which are well known in South America 
in the early Peruvian cultures. 

The question who made these statues now arises. On artistic 
grounds our search can at once be limited to three peoples, the 
Maya, Nahua, and Chorotega, and I believe that they may be 


definitely ascribed to the Chorotega for the following reasons: 


a 
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I. The majority of the statues are in territory not known to 
have been occupied by anybody but Chorotega, while all the statues 
occur within the extreme limits of this stock, i.e. between the State 


of Chiapas in Mexico and northwestern Costa Rica. 


FiG. 71 The Tuxtla statuette (a) compared with two large stone figures 


from the Nicaraguan area (b, c) 


II. We may eliminate the Maya, because it is certain that they 
never came to Costa Rica and Nicaragua. From archaeologica! 
remains it seems that Maya art once dominated Salvador, and 
certain Mayan motives appear on Costa Rican and Nicaraguan 


pottery, but, in the words of Dr. Spinden, these designs are “carried 
so far from the original that only an expert can see the connections.”’ 

III. The Nahua came to Nicaragua at a comparatively late 
period—probably in the early part of the fifteenth century—and 
surely never occupied more territory than at the time of the con- 
quest. They certainly did not settle near La Florida and in the 
Uloa Valley, so they could not well have been the makers of the 
statues. 

IV. While the statues are not Maya or Mexican in style, yet 
they are related to ceramic and jade remains from Nicaragua and 


Costa Rica which are universally ascribed to the Chorotega. 
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A word must now be said about the Chorotega. At the time 
of the Spanish conquest they were divided into four geographical 
groups consisting of: (1) the Chiapanecs in Chiapas, or southwestern 
Mexico, (2) the Choluteca in the Honduranean Department of 
Choluteca, (3) the Mangue in the region between Leon, Managua, 
and the Pacific in Nicaragua, and (4) the Orotifians in north- 
western Costa Rica. Their language bears relationship to that of 
no other people, although at one time Brinton thought that it 
might be a branch of the Aymara tongue of Peru. The Chiapanec 
possessed a legend that they had come from Nicaragua, while all 
the Spanish historians of Nicaragua agree that the Chorotega were 


the ‘‘ancient and indigenous’’ inhabitants of that land. 


| 


Fic. 72.—Jade pendants from Nicoya. 


With this information before us, we are now prepared to ad- 
vance certain hypotheses as to the movements of population in 
Middle America: 

I. The Chorotega, who on archaeological grounds show relation- 
ship with South America, probably moved from that continent 
into Central America in very early times. Archaeological remains 
show that they occupied, at one time or another, the highlands of 
Chiapas and Guatemala, the eastern and northern portions of 
Honduras, the central and western parts of Nicaragua, and the 
northwestern corner of Costa Rica. 


II. The Maya, who probably came originally from the district 


to the south of Vera Cruz, in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era occupied the region of the Peten in northern 
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Guatemala. At the beginning of the first century A.D. they ex 
panded to the southeast, and settled in the Copan-Quirigua-Uloa 
Valley region, driving out the previous inhabitants, who were 
Chorotega. 

III. In the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. the Maya civiliza 
tion was uprooted, probably through the failure of agriculture, 
and the population moved into Yucatan and the highlands of 
Guatemala. In the latter region they again encountered and drove 
out Chorotegan tribes, of which the remnants today are the Chi- 
apanecs and Mazatecs. 

IV. Various tribes of which we have not spoken, the Lenca, 
Xicaque, Ulva, etc., are almost certainly of South American origin 
and perhaps speak a South American language. They appear to 
have moved northward in the wake of the Chorotega, whom they 
drove out of Honduras and central Nicaragua. 

V. A third migratory wave from South America consisted of 
such Chibchan tribes as the Corobici, Guetar, and Talamanca. At 
the time of the Spanish conquest the Corobici and Guetar had come 
into contact with the Chorotega of Costa Rica, and were rapidly 
exterminating them. 

VI. Nahua tribes started to work down the west coast of Central 
America in comparatively early times, yet no group of this people 
passed the Lempa River in Salvador until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. At that time, however, the Nicarao entered 
Nicaragua and displaced the Chorotegan tribes occupying the 
Isthmus of Rivas, the narrow strip of land which separates the 
Lake of Nicaragua from the Pacific. 

The hypotheses which have been advanced above rest on a 
complex of facts, for which as yet no other explanation has been 
offered. The outstanding features to which attention is invited 
are: (1) that stone figures of several distinct types distributed 
from southern Mexico to Costa Rica apparently form a unified 
group; (2) that this group, in part at least, is very early, as is shown 
by the presence of these statues under the Copan’ altars and by 
their artistic connection with the Tuxtla Statuette; and (3) that 
one and only one race, the Chorotega, has ever occupied the full 
and exact limits of the region wherein these statues occur. 
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THE CEREMONIAL SOCIETIES OF THE 
QUILEUTE INDIANS! 


By LEO J. FRACHTENBERG 


INTRODUCTORY 
ROBABLY the most important (and complicated) feature 
| in the social life of the tribes of the North Pacific coast, in 
addition to the potlatch, are the winter ceremonials (ritual 
dances, secret societies) which have thus far been observed to 
exist among the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Bella-Coola, Kwakiutl, 
Nootka, Comox, Pentlatch, Sanitch, Lkufigen, Clallam, and 
Quileute Indians. These ceremonials consist of a series of dances, 
held during the winter months, and rendered at the initiation 
ceremonies of novitiates into the secret societies which are the 
owners and keepers of these dances. They have attained their 
fullest development among the Kwakiutl Indians, undoubtedly 
because of the intricate totemic organization of this tribe. Whether 
these ceremonials originated with the Kwakiutl Indians and were 
spread by them among the other neighboring tribes, is a question 
which will, perhaps, never be solved. As was pointed out by Boas,” 
all ceremonials were in the main derived from one source, namely 
from the Kwakiutl Indians. But, 
it does not necessarily follow that no secret societies existed [among the other 
tribes] before the Kwakiutl exerted their influence over the people of the [North 
Pacific] coast. 
However, the fact remains that wherever these ceremonials have 
been met with, their main features and even nomenclature were 
patently Kwakiutl; moreover, in a number of instances, the partici- 
pants were able to point out that certain features were introduced 
within recent times from sources which ultimately go back to the 
1 Published with the permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 


? Franz Boas, ‘The Kwakiutl Indians,”’ in Report of U. S. National Museum for 
1895 (Washington, 1897), p. 661. 
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original Kwakiutl source. In other words, while most of the tribes 
of the North Pacific coast may have had secret societies and attend- 
ing rituals of their own, they borrowed the main features of the 
winter ceremonials either directly or indirectly from the Kwakiutl, 
each tribe adapting and developing them in accordance with the 
peculiarities of its social organization and with the original elements 
of its own existing societies. 

This process of acculturation is perhaps best shown in the de- 
velopment of the ceremonial societies of the Quileute Indians. It 
is not within the scope of this paper to treat the Quileute ceremonial 
societies in their relation to the corresponding Kwakiutl ceremonies. 
This will be done systematically and extensively in a paper dealing 
with the general problem of Quileute ethnology. The object of 
this article is to give a brief description of the main features of the 
Quileute ceremonial societies and rituals and to call attention to 
those elements which have not been found in the societies of the 
other tribes and which must be looked upon as distinctively Quileute 
in origin. 

THE QUILEUTE CEREMONIAL SOCIETIES 

The Quileute Indians observed the following rituals,' based 
upon the principle of ceremonial societies: 

1. The Tlokwali or Wolf Ritual (zd’kwali). This society, as 
the mere name implies, is of Kwakiutl origin, having been intro- 
duced among the Quileute within comparatively recent years 
through their contact with the Makah (Nootka) Indians of Neah 
Bay. It has the largest membership and constitutes the so-called 
Warrior Society among the Quileutes. 

2. The Tsayeg or Fish Ritual (ts/@’yeq), also of Kwakiutl origin, 
introduced within recent times through the medium of the Makah 
Indians.2, In point of membership it ranks next to the Tlokwali 
and its membership is primarily made up of fishermen and seal- 
hunters. 

1 The terms “‘ritual,”’ ‘ceremonial society,"’ ‘‘initiation-ceremony” are so closely 
interwoven as practically to form synonyms 

2 The Kwakiutl term ¢s'éts'aéga (singular ts'a’éqga) means ‘‘secrets"’ and is used to 
denote “the period of the winter ceremonial’’ and also the ceremonial itself. See 


Boas, op. cit., p. 418. 
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3. The Hunting Ritual of the Hunter Society (qgé’L/a’akwat 
“going up the river”) is next in importance. This is the only 
original Quileute society, and, as will be pointed out later on, 
served as a model in the adaptation of all other ceremonial societies 
introduced through the influence of the neighboring tribes. Pri- 
marily only hunters could become members of this society. 

4. The Ritual of the Whale-Hunters’ Society (siba’xuléyo’ 
“singing for the grease’’) is a whaling ceremonial recently adopted 
by the Quileute from the Makah Indians. The adoption took 
place some seventy years ago simultaneously with the introduction 
of whale-hunting. Only actual whale-hunters were entitled to 
membership in this society whose list was very small, owing to 
the fact that a limited number of Quileute Indians practised whale- 
hunting. 

5. The Ritual of the Weather Society (tcala’layo’ “singing from 
the south”’) is a recent introduction from the Quinault Indians. 
All songs of this society were rendered in the Quinault language, 


“a 


hence the term ‘‘singing from the south.’’ Membership was 
restricted to those who had acquired a guardian-spirit enabling 
them ‘‘to change the weather.” 

Before proceeding to a detailed description of the rituals con- 
nected with each of these societies, it will be well to describe at 
first those elements (membership, duration, paraphernalia, etc.) 
that are common to all; deviations from the general scheme, wher- 
ever such occur, being pointed out during the description of that 
particular ceremonial which shows such distinctive features. 

All rituals were held during the winter months and took place 
whenever a new member was initiated into a ceremonial society. 
Each ceremonial lasted (with the exception of the last one) six 
days, and one of its most prominent features was the distribution 
(on the last day) of presents on the part of the family of the novitiate 
among the other members of the society. This “potlatch”’ feature 
has assumed such importance among the Quileute Indians, that 
one is almost tempted to maintain that the ceremonial societies 


served the important purpose of facilitating the giving and re- 


ceiving of presents. The amount of a present to be given to a 
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particular member was not based upon the social rank of the re- 
ceiver but was predicated upon the number of ceremonials previously 
arranged by that person; that is to say, upon the number of members 
(in accordance with the number of children) which that person 
(head of the family) had in the society. Thus if a member of a 
given society had three children who were also members of that 
society, he received four presents (one for himself and one for each 
of his three children). Of course, presents received during those 
ceremonials were returnable either to the giver himself or to his 
descendants (or family). If the receiver died before he was able 
to pay this obligation, then his children (family) were charged 
with the duty of returning the same number of presents or even 
more gifts of greater value. Because of this potlatch feature, 
each head of a family, in order to insure future wealth to his chil- 
dren, strove to enroll them in as many societies as was possible 
the novitiate in many cases being a mere infant. Membership 
into any of these societies was open to males and females. 

Each society had two types of membership: (1) members whose 
affliation was purchased for them by their fathers (or mothers) 
upon the arranging of a ceremonial, and (2) those who were in 
itiated as members because they had obtained a guardian-spirit for 
that particular society. No social distinction, however, was made 
between these two types of membership, at least as far as the 
quantity or quality of the presents given to them was concerned 
although a linguistic distinction obtained between them, a guardian 
member being called hé’ts!@g, and a plain member hét/aya'slaga’ 
‘he is sung for." Each member of a society was called éc/a’a, 
“ripe’’ in contradistinction to the non-members who were called 
xwéla’ “‘raw”’ and who could not participate in any of the cere- 
monials except as spectators, and who were not eligible to receive 
gifts. The initiation ceremonies varied somewh*t in accordance 
with the two types of membership; that is to say, they were different 
for a hét!aya’slaga’ (plain member) and for a h2’ts/aq (a member who 
had a guardian-spirit). These ceremonies will be described later on. 

Each society had its distinct guardian-spirits, and the color 


applied to the facial painting and the headgear of the participants 


; 
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(members) differed for each society. Only members who had 
guardian-spirits were entitled to wear the headgear and to display 
the ceremonial facial paintings that pertained to their society. 
The headgear consisted of head-rings made of shredded cedar bark 
dyed black or brown. These head-rings were different for each 
society. In the same way, each society had its special facial paint- 
ings, every member using a distinct form, in accordance with the 
instructions given him by his or her guardian-spirit. The drums 
that were used during the initiation ceremonials consisted, in former 
days, of cedar chests, square or oblong, and manipulated by the 
hands and feet of the drummer. More recently these cedar boxes 
were replaced by circular drums consisting of cedar hoops over 
which was stretched deer skin fastened to the hoop by means of 
wooden pegs. The rattles consisted of two pieces of wood hollowed 
out and filled with small pebbles and fastened together by means 
of wild cherry bark. The shape and coloring of these rattles varied 
for each society. Whistles were made of cedar and were similar to 
those used among the other tribes of this area 

Each initiation ceremony was presided over and in the hands 
of a set of officials whose position was semi-hereditary, dependent 
upon the fulfilling of certain obligations. Thus, a son assumed the 
official position of his father (or uncle) and a daughter that of her 
mother (or aunt) as soon as he or she gave a feast which was re- 
garded as sufficient to justify the irdividual in question in assuming 
the prerogatives of his or her predecessor. Failure to comply with 
this custom constituted sufficient reason for the tribe to appoint 
to the vacancy a person outside of the family of the last incumbent. 
The names of these officials and their functions, in the order of their 
importance, were as follows: 

1. The Fathers (héhé'bilists! ‘‘starters’’), two in number, held 
their office by virtue of having obtained a special guardian-spirit 
(taxé’lit) for it, but subject to the previously mentioned regulations. 
It was their duty to give all necessary signals during the ceremonial, 
to start all songs, and to cut up and divide the food among the 
guests. They sat near the fireplace, facing the door. This office 


was considered a high honor, but no special privileges were con- 
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nected with it, except that all the food left over from a ritual became 
the property of the Fathers. 

2. The Firemen (k/e’iya’q!wiayo’ “‘fire-owners’’), also two in 
number, attended to the fire in the house in which the ceremonial 
was held. For this service they received some special gifts from 
the family of the novitiate. 

3. The Door-keeper (t/a'tipdta’g!/wayo’ ‘‘door-owner”) stood 
guard at the door seeing to it that no outsider entered the house. 
He closed and opened the door at a signal given him by one of the 
Fathers. He also was rewarded at the conclusion of the ritual 
with a special present from the family of the novitiate. 

4. The Water-carrier water-owner’’) passed 
drinks to the participants whenever necessary. It was considered 
a bad breach of etiquette for any member to help himself to water 
without having first obtained permission from the Water-carrier. 
Whenever this happened, water was refused to all members until 
the Water-carrier had been appeased by the offender by some gift. 
A similar custom prevailed, whenever anyone helped himself to 
the food or threw a stick of wood into the fire without permission 
of the Fathers or Firemen. As soon as such an infraction of the 
rules occurred, the Door-keeper was informed of it and promptly 
closed the door and kept it shut until the fine was paid to the man 
against whose office the crime was committed. 

5. The Face-painter (ti’é’li’ts/ilat “‘painter of faces’’) painted 
the faces of the members of the society. This office was always 
held by a woman. She sat near the entrance, on the left side of 
the house, and had before her large wooden dishes filled with 
paints. As each person was about to enter the house, she inquired 
his particular design, whereupon she proceeded to paint the face in 
accordance with the instructions given her. 

Having discussed those elements of the rituals that are more 
or less common to all, we shall now proceed to describe the manner 
in which each ritual was held, beginning with the Tlokwali; and 
inasmuch as the initiation ceremony varied in accordance with 
the two types of membership (see above) we shall first describe the 


initiation of a young child whose parents arranged for a ceremonial 
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in order to purchase for their offspring membership in the Tlokwali 
society. 
THE TLOKWALI (WoLF RITUAL) 

Before announcing his decision to purchase for his child member- 
ship in the Tlokwali Society, the head of the family ascertains first 
whether enough presents are available. For that purpose he holds 
a consultation with all members of that family who are related to 
it by blood. If the father of the intended novitiate does not possess 
enough wealth, the other members of the family aid him by con- 
tributing additional gifts. The next step is to ascertain how many 
gifts each member of the Tlokwali is entitled to receive. This is 
done by calling into consultation the chief of the tribe and the 
heads of the most important families. Upon the completion of 
this task, two relatives of the prospective novitiate go around the 
village throwing handfuls of small pebbles on the roofs of the various 
houses. This serves as a warning to the inmates that a Tlokwali 
is about to be held and to get themselves ready for it. Upon the 
return of the two messengers all male members of the family of the 
prospective novitiate betake themselves, in the evening, to the 
woods near the village or to the burial grounds, where for about an 
hour they imitate the cry of the wolf, or that of the horned owl 
(two of the most important guardian-spirits of the Tlokwali Society). 

On the next day two messengers, dressed in their Tlokwali 
garments and painted accordingly (see below) go from house to 
house, carrying a rattle and a bundle of sticks, the latter represent- 
ing the gifts to be received by each participant. The messengers 
do not sing; they merely shake their rattles. Upon entering each 
house, they pull out from the bundle a previously indicated number 
of sticks (each stick represents the value of one gift) and touching 
the head of the family with them, they whisper, “‘ You are invited 
by So-and-so to a Tlokwali tonight.”’ 

The Tlokwali is always held in a special, commodious structure, 
belonging to the whole village and known as the Tlokwali-house. 
In the evening of the same day in which the invitations are made 


the members begin to assemble. At first only the women and 


old men appear in the Tlokwali-house. All other members of the 
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Tlokwali betake themselves first to the woods where they imitate 
the cries and actions of the wolf. After a while they proceed to 
the Tlokwali-house whistling, crying, and behaving themselves 
like wolves. Before entering the house, they walk around it 
shouting, pounding the walls with sticks, and throwing rocks at 
them. Finally they enter, led by two men who wear wolf masks 
and the ends of whose blankets are tied in such a way as to represent 
the tail of the wolf. The others carry salal-bushes on their shoulders 
and are provided with whistles of various sizes. All crawl in on 
their hands and feet (also in imitation of the wolf). Before the 
actual entrance of the ‘‘ Wolves,” those inside the house begin to 
sing, or rather recite: 

Qwayd: tikwiswdi, qwayd: tikwiswai, qwayd: tikwiswai, 

When the singers reach the word haiaa, the Doorkeeper throws 
the door open, whereupon the Wolves rush in, shouting, blowing 
their whistles, and shaking the salal-bushes.. They walk to the 
right until they reach the northeast corner of the house, where they 
stop. Upon a signal from the Fathers they stop making noises 
and throw themselves in a pile, one on top of the other. After 
a few minutes the Fathers again begin the recitation of the previous 
song which is soon taken up by the whole assembly. This serves 
as a signal for the Wolves to get up. They arise and rush out of 
the house in the same manner in which they entered it. 

Outdoors the Wolves discard their masks, whistles, and salal- 
bushes and, dressed in their everyday garments, they dance into 
the house. Here they seat themselves, wherever they please, 
regardless of social rank. The women usually sit on one side of 
the house, while the men occupy the other side. After all are 
seated, the singing commences. The songs rendered on these 
occasions are always Tlokwali songs, that is to say songs which 
pertain to this ceremonial. These songs may be either inherited 
or received from the guardian-spirit. The first songs rendered are 
those by the Fathers; then the first member seated in the southwest 
corner of the house recites his song; he is followed by the individual 
sitting next to him, and so on until the last woman in the northwest 


corner is reached. Very young children and slaves are passed up. 
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Each song is rendered by two people and is accompanied by the 
shaking of the ceremonial rattles (held by the singers in their right 
hands) and by the beating of the drums. The singers usually 
start the song and are soon joined by the whole assembly. Upon 
the completion of the song the singers pass the rattles to the next 
pair, and so on until they come back to the Fathers in whose charge 
they remain throughout the ceremonial. The drums are the 
property of the whole tribe and are always kept in the Tlokwali- 
house. Those who manipulate them are given small presents by 
the family of the novitiate. The rattles are made of vine-maple 
and are shaped like a raven; they are painted black, except the 
breast, bill, and eyes, which are painted red. The rattles are 
made and owned by those members who have the raven as their 
guardian-spirit. 

As soon as the singing is over, the Fathers take the novitiate 
between them and lead him once around the fire, starting from the 
right and going to the left. As they walk thus, the Fathers shout, 
whistle, throw up sticks of fire, tear mats,' etc., while the other 
members of the society beat their feet against the floor or benches. 
Upon arriving at the left side of the house, the procession stops. 
The Fathers begin a song which is followed by a general dance of 
short duration. After the dance the child is taken back to its 
mother. If the novitiate is too young to walk, the mother carries 
him on her back while she is being led around the house by the 
Fathers. This ceremony is called /a’g/alé’t ‘going to drive out,” 
and it takes place whenever a novitiate desires to purchase member- 
ship in the Tlokwali society. Its apparent purpose is to visualize 
the prospective member to all other members. After this ceremony 
is over, the Firemen add more fuel to the fire, whereupon food 
is distributed among those present. This is done by the Fathers 
who, should the occasion demand it, may choose some assistants. 
This ends the ritual for the first night. 

On the morning of the second day the messengers invite the 


people again, without, however, throwing pebbles on the roofs of 


1 These “bad actions”’ of the Fathers correspond completely to the acts committed 
by the members of the ndzemaz (Kwakiutl) or sa’ngk (Nootka) societies. See Boas 
op. cit., p. 468. 


; 
‘ 
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the houses. Nor do they take the bundles of sticks along, as is 
done on the first day. In the evening all members assemble at 
the Tlokwali-house. The spectacular entrance of the Wolves is 
omitted. As the members come in, their faces are painted by the 
Face-painter. The following are the most prevalent designs: the 
whole face painted black; the left side black and the right side white, 
or vice versa; both sides of the face black with a white stripe in 
the middle, from the center of the forehead to the point of the 
chin; the upper part of the face black and the lower half red. These 
four designs are used only by the so-called “‘spirit-men” (hé’ts/aq) ; 
that is to say, by those who have a Tlokwali guardian-spirit. All 
other members have only black finger-marks on their cheeks. 
The Face-painter performs the duties of her office on the second and 
each subsequent night. On the first night each member paints 
his own face before starting for the ceremonial house. 

As soon as the painting ceremony is over, the members seat 
themselves, whereupon the singing is started by the Fathers: From 
now on the ceremony takes exactly the same course as on the first 
night, and is likewise concluded with a general feast. The same 
rules are observed during the third and fourth nights. 

On the fifth night the members, after having undergone the 
usual painting ceremony, take their accustomed seats. On that 
night the novitiate is represented by a woman (tci’a@’‘tilat “‘ pro- 
tector of people”) chosen and rewarded by the novitiate’s family. 
The reasons for this substitution will appear later on.) She is 
seated on a mat placed in the back of the house opposite the door 
and is accompanied by five or six other women and by the man 
(or woman) who gave the Tlokwali. In front of them, at a distance 
of about fifteen feet, is placed a platter filled with dried black 
salmon which has been boiled, mashed, and mixed with whale-oil 
on the same morning. In front of this platter and facing the people 
on the mat, is seated a powerful medicine-man; he, in turn, is faced 
by two shamans of lesser prowess who sit behind the platter with 
their backs turned to the people on the mat and who serve as his 
assistants during the coming ceremony. This ceremony is called 


Glitsé’licét ‘‘going to feed him” and takes place in order to give 
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the Tlokwali-giver an opportunity to partake of some food. Ac- 
cording to custom, the Tlokwali-giver must abstain from any food 
(sic) for five days. He can eat only after he has tasted of the boiled 
and dried black salmon. 

As soon as everything is ready for the feeding ceremony, the 
leading shaman begins his magic song in which he extols the prowess 
of his guardian-spirit. As he sings, the women on the mat register 
by various motions excessive hunger, while the other members 
stamp their feet against the floor and benches and make all sorts of 
noises. Then the shaman, still singing, takes a handful of the food 
from the platter and shows it to the people. Then he applies his 
magic power to it, spitting on his hands and rolling the food be- 
tween his palms until, by a legerdemain trick, the food disappears. 
Thereupon he throws the (invisible) food to one of his assistants 
who “‘catches”’ it and passes it to the third shaman. This process 
is repeated several times. At last the first assistant takes the food 
to one of the women on the mat, puts it into her mouth, and, by 
motions with his hand, shows how he brings it down to her 
stomach. As soon as the woman has ‘‘swallowed”’ the food, she 
faints, whereupon the other occupants of the mat are fed in the 
same way. Then the shaman stops singing, and the occupants of 
the mat are covered with a blanket. Thereupon the Fathers make 
preparations for the /a’q/alé’? (“going to drive it”) ceremony whose 
sole aim is to wake the women up. The Fathers start a certain 
song and, as the song progresses, the women are seen to tremble, 
and gradually they roll over and raise themselves on their hands. 
Thereupon a man called /i’é’lat ties a rope around the waist of 
each kneeling woman. The women rise and, led by the k/i’é'lat, 
walk around the fire, shouting, picking up various objects from the 
ground and throwing them high into the air, while the other 
members stand up shouting and yelling. The women are led 
around the fire once. Upon arriving at the starting point, the 
ropes are taken off them, and all the participants of the /a’q/alé’? 


ceremony go back to their seats. Then one of the Fathers intones 


his hereditary dance song. This is the signal for all members to 


commence dancing. The dancers hardly leave their places. They 


‘ 
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merely raise their feet alternately, stamping them against the 
ground, and swing their arms up and down. During the dancing 
every member of the Tlokwali renders his special dance song in- 
herited by him from his father or mother and owned by his family. 
After the song of the last member has been rendered, the thirsty 
members drink from the bucket which is carried around by the 
Water-carrier. After this, food is served, and this concludes the 
ritual for the fifth night. Before their departure the members are 
addressed by some very old man thus: ‘“‘Tomorrow morning all 
of you must arise early. Bathe, but do not eat! Repair at once 
to the Tlokwali-house. Those who do not wish actually to partici- 
pate in the Tlokwali dance will go to the house directly; the others 
will assemble outside.”’ 

On the morning of the sixth and last day the old men, women, 
and children who do not dance the real Tlokwali dance go directly 
to the Tlokwali-house where they are painted, as on the previous 
nights, by the Face-painter. All other members assemble in front 
of the house, where a large fire has been kindled. Around this 
fire they dress themselves for the ceremony to come. All prepara- 
tions must be made around a fire, as otherwise the participants 
would die. The dancers (1/6k“t/é’gqalé’t “‘about to obtain a guar- 
dian-spirit from the woods’’) paint their faces according to the de- 
signs owned by them. The entire body is covered with red ochre. 
On their heads and shoulders they place the appropriate Tlokwali 
head-bands and shoulder-rings, made of shredded cedar bark. 
These ornaments are painted either entirely black or red, or partly 
black and partly red, or not colored at all. The men wear short 
blankets around their groins, while the women wear skirts made of 
shredded cedar bark. All wear their hair tied in a knot in front 
over the forehead. Each dancer sticks into his body pins made of 
elk- or bear-bone, about eight inches long and a quarter of an inch 
thick, sharpened at one end and decorated at the other end with 
human hair or strands of shredded cedar bark. Some use arrows, 
knives, and seal-harpoons for that purpose. These are stuck into 
the skin of the back, forearm, calves, and thighs of the legs, or 


through the upper lip. The knives, arrows, and harpoons are owned 


( 
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by those who use them; the pins are the guardian-spirits of certain 
individuals, and must be returned to them at the close of the 
ceremony.' According to information given me, these lacerations 
were by no means painful and special care was taken that no blood 
vessel should be pierced. Upon extracting these instruments of 
torture the wounded spot is merely rubbed and blown upon. 

As soon as the dancers have finished their preparations, the 
Fathers who are inside the house begin to sing. Thereupon the 
dancers, walking singly, enter the house, imitating the actions 
of the wolf and whistling, throwing sticks and stones at the guests, 
and tearing up anything that comes into their hands. All non- 
dancing members beat their feet against the floor or benches. The 
house is dark, there is no fire in it, and the skylights are down. 
As soon as all dancers are inside, the skylights are raised. Then 
all members of the Tlokwali begin to dance, singing the dance 
songs which belong to their families. After all the songs have been 
exhausted, the fire is kindled, and the Tlokwali dancers return the 
pins, etc., to their rightful owners. Preparations are then begun 
to serve food to the assembled guests. While the food is being 
cooked, the person who gave the Tlokwali distributes the presents 
among the members. The food is then served, and this ends the 
Tlokwali ritual in honor of a plain member. 

The Tlokwali ritual for a full member is the same as the corre- 
sponding hunting ritual, except that the arrangements of the 
house, dances, etc., are identical with the arrangements during 


the initiation of a plain member (as below). 


THe HuntTING Society (HUNTING RITUAL) 

This society, as has been stated before, is the only native 
Quileute ceremonial organization, and its ritual has served as a 
basis for all other rituals. The members of this society were 
divided into two categories, those having a guardian-spirit (qé@L/a’ak- 

1 The self-inflicted tortures of these dancers may be compared to similar acts 
performed by the héwi’nalax (Kwakiutl) and hi’ztag (Nootka) dancers. Within more 


recent years the Quileute dancers were wont to inflict upon themselves the most 


gruesome lacerations, with the result that the Government stepped in and forbade the 


holding of the Tlokwali ceremonial. 
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wa'itléga’) and plain members (fc/a’a “‘ripe’’). Its guardian spirits 
were: Elk, Night Owl, Horned Owl, White Owl, Deer, Bow, Arrow, 
Ta’bale (a two-headed dog), etc. The color applied to the rattles 
facial painting, etc., of the members of this society was dark brown. 
Membership was restricted, and, for that reason, the ceremony 
was held in any common house large enough to accommodate all 
members. 

The duration and type of the initiation ceremony varied in 
accordance with the manner in which a membership was obtained. 
The initiation of a plain member, that is to say of one who either 
purchased membership by merely arranging for the ceremonial 
and its attendant feasts and gifts or in whose behalf membership 
was purchased by the family, lasted two days. The initiation of 
a géLla’akwa'itléga’, that is to say, of one who had obtained a 
géLla’akwal guardian-spirit, lasted six days. We shall first describe 
the ceremonial connected with the initiation of a novitiate who had 
obtained a guardian-spirit. 

As soon as a man (or woman) receives a hunter’s guardian- 
spirit, he becomes sick. A shaman is consulted who, by the color, 
ascertains the kind of sickness. The color being dark brown, the 
shaman declares the patient to have been rendered sick by a guar- 
dian-spirit of the géz/a’akwai? (the Hunting Society). Thereupon 
a messenger is sent to all other members of this society inviting 
them to come to the house of the patient and to lend their assistance 
in curing him. The members arrive in the evening, wearing the 
appropriate head-rings, and their faces are painted by the Face- 
painter. The full members are painted in accordance with the 
instructions received from their guardian-spirits. Following ar« 
the most common designs: the whole face dark brown; the upper 
part brown and the lower white; the upper half brown with vertical 
red stripes (the red lines represent showers) and the lower half 
white; the whole face red (representing blood) with white stripes 
on both cheeks (these stripes represent showers). Plain members 
have only dark brown dots painted on their cheeks. 

When the members are assembled, the novitiate (hé’ts/d:q¢ “‘he 


is sung for’’) lies on a mat and is covered with blankets. The mat 
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is placed between two fireplaces in which fires are burning. In 
ancient times any one could attend to the fire; in more recent years 
this function became the sole privilege of the Fire-keeper. At 
the head of the novitiate is placed a wooden or cedar bark repre- 
sentation of his guardian-spirit; while on both sides of him sit two 
women called gwa’yé'l (‘‘cheeks”’) and chosen because of their power- 
ful guardian-spirits. These women receive substantial presents for 
their services, and they serve as transmitters between the novitiate 
and the assembled members. The novitiate, as has been stated 
before, is sick ‘‘from his guardian-spirit’’; hence, he can not talk 
nor sing loud. These two women sitting near him listen to his 
songs and repeat them in loud tones. In front of the fireplaces is 
a long bench on which sit all those members of the order who have 
a guardian-spirit; a similar bench is placed behind the mat of the 
novitiate, and this is occupied by the female members who have 
acquired the géL/a’akwai guardian-spirit; plain members occupy 
the side benches, and spectators, whenever such are admitted, are 
seated on benches near the entrance. 

As soon as all are seated, the first two male (and full) members 
of the order, each having a ceremonial rattle in his hand, begin 
their hunting-song. They are followed by the next pair and so on 
until all members who own géL/a’akwai songs have rendered them. 
Then the female members of the order render their songs, and 
are followed in turn by the plain members. The two qwa’yé'l 
women, sitting on both sides of the novitiate, sing last. Only one 
drum is used during this ritual. After all songs have been rendered, 
preparations are made for the /a’g/alé’? ceremony. Its purpose 
is to “wake up” the novitiate. All full members, male and female, 
arise, and the first two members (male) at the left end of the bench 
take up the rattles and repeat their previous song. While they 
sing, the novitiate begins to tremble and, turning over, lifts his 
right hand and with his index finger points towards the ceiling, 
thereby indicating a desire to be “taken up to the mountains”’ 


where he had obtained his guardian-spirit.!. (If the novitiate does 


1 If the novitiate received a guardian-spirit ‘‘from the woods or river,’’ he does not 


point at the “‘hills’’ but, supported by the two women, crawls around the fireplace. 
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not raise his finger, the ceremony which follows is omitted.) After 
having raised his finger, the novitiate relapses into unconsciousness, 
and the two women cover him with the blankets.' Thereupon 
the members of the society begin to dance, employing the songs 
owned by their respective families. The order in which these songs 
and dances are rendered is the same as during the Tlokwali (see 
above). Each member holds in his hand a short stick, about four 
feet long and painted dark brown (a color obtained by mixing 
black with red ochre). These canes are used, because the hunters, 
on their expeditions, always carry sticks. During these dances 
the actions of hunters and various game animals are imitated. 
After the dance food is served by the family of the novitiate, and 
thus ends the ritual for the first night. 

On the next day, early in the morning, the young male members 
of the order come tc the house of the novitiate and build a large 
platform over the mat occupied by the novitiate. In the evening 
all members assemble, sing, and perform the waking up ceremony, 
as on the first night. This time the ceremony is successful, for as 
the singing continues the novitiate turns over on his right side and, 
attended by the two women, crawls (on his back) around the fire, 
going from right to ieft. Upon arriving midway between the two 
fireplaces, he jumps up on the platform.? He is soon joined by 
all those members of the order, male and female, who have obtained 
a guardian-spirit “from the hills.’”’* This action on the part of 
these members represents their journey to the hills, the land of 
their guardian-spirits. They take along a drum, and each member 
sings his particular ceremonial song. All lie on their backs (ex- 
cept the two gwa’yé’! women who attend to the novitiate) with 
their feet hanging down and gradually move farther up into the 
platform. Inasmuch as the journey is supposed to be a hard one, 

The women stay with him day and night 

? Inasmuch as the novitiate is supposed to be sick, he does not jump of his own 
volition; he is lifted up by his guardian-spirit 

3 If the novitiate has a guardian-spirit ‘from the river or woods,"’ this ceremony, 


which represents the journey of the members to the land of their guardian-spirits, is 


omitted. The novitiate crawls instead around the f 


re, increasing each night the 
distance traversed, while the other members having similar guardian-spirits stand up, 
shake or swing their arms, and shout. 
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the distance traveled on this night is not more than about six feet. 
Every now and then one of the “travelers”’ will say, ‘It is hardly 
foggy enough in the mountains.’”’ Thereupon those members who 
remained below would throw mats, rags, etc., into the fire, causing 
it to smoke. Occasionally a plain member would shout at the 
gqwa’yé'l women, ‘‘ How are you folks up there?”’ And the answer 
would come back, “We are just beginning our homeward journey.” 
Gradually the travelers turn around and, still crawling on their 
backs, come to the edge of the platform, until their heads touch 
the same and their hair hangs down. Then they turn around once 
more and sit up with their feet hanging down. Thereupon they 
begin to shake their heads to and fro, while those below beat their 
canes against the floor and shout. Suddenly they slip down and, 
as each man and woman comes down, those below seize and hold 
them by their waists. The travelers stretch out their arms, where- 
upon some of the plain members throw to them dried salmon or 
large slices of elk and deer meat, which they in turn throw back to 
the plain members. The meat or salmon not caught on the first 
throw is permitted to lie on the ground and is removed later on. 
This ceremony is called haya’walwaxat (‘throwing to one another’’) 
and the only explanation given for it was that “the people who have 
such guardian-spirits play in this manner.’’ Upon its termination 
the usual songs and dances are rendered. The travelers, still 
weak and weary from their long journey, participate in the dancing, 
but are supported by the plain members. After the dancing is 
over, the travelers are released, and all seat themselves. The food 
employed in the throwing ceremony is then served, and the ritual 
for the second night comes to an end. 

During the third and fourth nights the ritual follows the same 
course as on the second night with the exception, however, that on 
each of these nights the travelers traverse a greater distance and 
stay away for a longer period. 

On the fifth night only a limited number of ceremonial songs 
are rendered. These are followed by the Glitsi’dicé’t ceremony 


(“giving the food’’). The significance and phases of this ceremony 


are the same as those of a similar ceremony performed during the 
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Tlokwali and need not be described here (see above, p. 329). After 
this ceremony is over, the first two (male) full members sitting on 
the right end of the bench stand up, and while the other members 
of the order shake, sing, and produce various sounds, the uncon- 
scious novitiate and his companions roll over and begin to crawl 
until they reach a place situated between the two fireplaces. There 
they are seized by some of the other members, stood up, and held 
by their waists, while they repeat the throwing ceremony described 
above (see p. 336). At the end of this ceremony all begin to dance. 
When the dancing is over, the novitiate sings, in a loud voice, the 
song given him by his newly acquired guardian-spirit and follows 
it up with a similar dance, at the conclusion of which the members 
resume their seats and the novitiate returns to his mat. While 
food is being prepared for the assembled members, the young girls 
and boys (children of some members of the order and admitted as 
spectators) render some dances during which they imitate the 
actions of a stalked elk. Some of the dancers dance in an erect 
position, others stoop down, while still others dance on their knees. 
Occasionally, an aged spectator will join the dancing ‘‘elks,”’ acting 
as if he were hunting them. This aged man (or woman) usually 
belongs to what might be called ‘‘the begging fraternity” and he 
uses this dance as an opportunity for begging. He will point at 
some rich man or woman, while dancing, and the individuals thus 
selected reward him with a small gift. As soon as the food is ready, 
it is served. After having partaken of the food the members go 
home, but before they depart they are invited by some old man to 
assemble on the next morning. The invitation is usually couched 
in the following words: ‘Arise ye early in the morning. We will 
emerge from the woods.” 

On the morning of the sixth day the platform and the bench in 
front of the two fireplaces (on w!: ch the male full members of the 
order have been sitting) are removed. Outside the house a big 
fire is built around which assemble all full (but young) members 
and dress themselves for the coming ceremonial dance. The old 
men, women, and plain members go directly into the house. The 


full members put on the head-rings of the order, and paint their 


22 
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faces according to the respective designs owned by them. Upon 
a signal from the jeaders (the Fathers) they enter the house crawling 
on their knees and acting like elks. Inside, they stand up and 
dance their ceremonial dances. While dancing they lock their 
arms and extend the same, thereby denoting that they are looking 
for food. Thereupon the plain members throw to them salmon, 
salmon-eggs, berries, bags of oil, etc. This food is thrown back to 
the owners. After this throwing ceremony some more dances are 
executed. Then all members go to their seats, and the young 
boys and girls perform again the dance of the elks. During this 
performance the presents given away by the novitiate are dis- 
tributed, after which food is served. This concludes the ritual of 
the gé’L/a’akwal or Hunting Society. 

In the evening of the same day the novitiate and the two qwa’yé'l 
women visit the houses of the several members and beg for food. 
This food is given away at a feast held the next day. If the feast 
does not take place, the food is divided among the several members 
of the order. No explanation for this custom could be obtained; 
it is probable, however, that it represents the appreciation by the 
individual members of the food eaten at the expense of the novitiate. 

Originally the Huuting Society did not have any distinct officers. 
But with the introduction of the Tlokwali similar officials were 
instituted during the Hunting ritual. Thus, the Hunting Society 
came to have, in addition to the Face-painter, two Fathers, a Fire- 
keeper, and a Water-carrier. 

A special degree of relationship seems to have existed between 
the members of the Hunting Society and those of the Whaling 
Society (see below). Thus, all whaling men were invited to and 
participated in the Hunting ritual, and vice versa. The two 
ceremonials were closely related, and the members of these two 
societies applied to one another the reciprocal term kéli’g/wayi'ts/ilat 
“staying on one side of the mountain.’’ This close affiliation be- 
tween the two societies may, perhaps, be due to the fact that, ac- 
cording to a general belief, the guardian-spirits of these societies 


dwell in close proximity. The guardians of the Hunting Society 


live on the eastern slopes of the mountains while those of the 
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Whaling Society dwell on the western slopes. Furthermore, these 
guardian-spirits can understand one another perfectly well. Con- 
sequently the whaling men, participating in a Hunting ritual, are 
assigned to special seats and, during every throwing ceremony, they 
first throw the food to the novitiate and his associates. In return 
the whaling members invite the hunters to their ritual, and the 
latter perform the same functions. The songs‘rendered by these, 
as it were, ex-officio members are those of their own fraternity. 

The initiation of a new member (child or wife) through purchase 
lasts only two or three days, according to the amount of food at 
the disposal of the prospective novitiate’s parents (or husband). 
On the evening of the day set for the initiation ceremony the 
members of the society appear at the designated house and are 
painted by the Face-painter. They sing and dance in the usual 
fashion and leave right after the food has been served. The same 
performance takes place on the second night. On the third morning 
they assemble at a different house. After painting their faces and 
putting on the proper headgear they dance into the house of the 
novitiate. Upon the completion of the dance, presents and food 
are distributed among them by the parents or husband of the 
novitiate, and this completes the ritual. 

In very recent years the members of the Hunting Society who 
danced into the house of the novitiate carried bags of peanuts 
which they threw all over the floor. These peanuts represented the 
excrement of the elk and were picked up and eaten by those members 


who did not participate in the dance. 


THE TsAYEQ (FISHING RITUAL) 

Membership in this society, as in the two previous orders, could 
be obtained either by acquiring a special guardian-spirit or through 
purchase. A person acquiring such a guardian-spirit became a 
good fisherman, seal-hunter, canoe-maker, and (in the case of a 
woman) basket-maker. Hence membership was confined to such 
persons as followed these occupations. The most important 
guardian-spirits of the Tsayeq were the Seal, Spear, Canoe, Land- 


Otter, Salmon, Kingfisher, and Sawbill. The color of this order 
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was red. The rattles used during the Tsayeq ceremonial were 
made of vine-maple and were painted red or red with white stripes. 
These rattles were of a special shape. The drums were the same 
as those used during the other ceremonials. Special head-rings, 
made of shredded cedar bark and dyed red, were worn only by 
members who had acquired a guardian-spirit. Such members 
displayed facial paintings of distinct designs suggested to them by 
their guardian-spirits. Three such designs were described to me 
as follows: the lower part of the face red with three perpendicular 
stripes on each cheek (representing three men in a canoe); the same 
design but with only one perpendicular stripe on each cheek; the 
whole face red with a wide white stripe in the center. Common 
members painted red dots or stripes on their cheeks. Originally 
only two Fathers and a Face-painter had charge of this ritual, but 
in recent years the offices of Firemen and Water-carrier were 
added. We shall describe first the initiation ritual of a new member 
who had received a guardian-spirit belonging to the Tsayeq Society. 

As soon as the guardian-spirit enters the body of the prospective 
member he becomes sick. A shaman is called in who, noticing the 
color of the sickness to be red, declares the patient to be sick “from 
a Tsayeq guardian-spirit.’"” The patient imparts this information 
to his relatives who decide, on the same night, to initiate him into 
this society.' 

Messengers are sent to all members of the Tsayeq Society with 
instructions to assemble the next day in the house of the novitiate. 
They come, and their faces are painted by the Face-painter who 
holds this office only during the Tsayeq ritual. After all are 
seated the members, led by the two Fathers, begin to sing their 
Tsayeq songs. Then the Fathers begin to wake up the novitiate 
who, as during all other rituals, lies on a mat and is attended by 
two gwa’yé'l (‘“‘cheeks’’) women. As the Fathers walk up to the 
novitiate, they sing and dance. The other members are standing 
and swing their hands (with the palms open) from right to left, 
repeating the words héo’c héo'c héo'c after each verse. A stick is 


1 Swan, who witnessed this ceremonial, was misled as to its character. He calls it 


a strictly healing ceremonial. See James G. Swan, Indians of Cape Flattery, Smiths. 
Contr. to Knowl., vol. XVI, p. 73. 
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placed in the ground on the right side of the novitiate. This 
stick is supposed to have been put there by the guardian-spirit. 
As the song of the Fathers progresses, the novitiate moves and, 
crawling on his back, he goes a little way to the right. Soon he 
rises and, supported by one of the gwa’yé’l women, he dances, 
swinging his open palms from right to left and singing in a low 
voice the song given him by his guardian-spirit. This song is re 
peated in loud tones by the gwa’yé’l women, who assist the noviti 
ate (hé'ts!d:q) back to his mat. The ritual for this night is con- 
cluded with a general feast. 

The ritual follows the same course on the second, third and 
fourth nights, excepting only that, during each night, the novitiate 
traverses a greater distance in crawling on his back around the 
fireplace. 

On the fifth night the novitiate sits up and is ready to receive 
some food. The members enter as on the previous nights and are 
painted by the Face-painter. <A platter of boiled black salmon is 
placed in the middle of the room, and in front of this platter, facing 
the novitiate, sits some exceptionally powerful shaman. Behind 
the platter are seated two other shamans of lesser prowess. Then 
the feeding-ceremony takes place which is identical with the similar 
ceremony during the Hunting ritual (see p. 329). The novitiate is 
joined by four or five other members who have guardian-spirits, 
and they are also fed. Upon receiving the food, they become un- 
conscious and are ‘‘awakened”’ by the Fathers. While the Fathers 
sing, the novitiate and his companions arise and crawl clear around 
the fire. After they have returned to their starting point the 
novitiate reveals to his fellow-members the dance and song given 
him by his guardian-spirit, whereupon he goes back to his mat. 
Inasmuch as the novitiate has not yet regained his full strength he 
begins to sing a song called wald’axwald’s ‘‘pounding with the 
stick.”” While rendering this song, he puts his hand on the stick, 
which had been placed in the ground on the very first night by his 
guardian-spirit. Contact with this cane gradually gives him back 
his former strength. After the song is over, food is served, and the 
members leave the house. They are, however, invited by some 


old man to appear early on the next morning. 
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In the morning the full members and those that want to join 
them appear in front of the house and there, standing around a big 
fire, they paint their faces and put on the proper head-rings. The 
other members and the old men and children go directly into the 
house. The dancers, headed by the Fathers, enter the house, 
crawling on their knees and shaking their heads back and forth. 
No songs are sung; only yells are given forth, while those on the 
inside pound the floor with their sticks. As the dancers enter, the 
room is dark. After all are in the skylights are raised. Then all 
members begin to sing and dance, swinging their hands from right 
to left. At the end of each verse the women shout ‘“‘hdo’c héo’c, 
hoo'c.”’ After all dances have been rendered, the presents are dis- 
tributed, food is served, and the ritual comes to an end. 

The ritual arranged in order to purchase membership for a 
child or wife lasts only two days. The members appear as on the 
other occasion, and the ceremony consists mainly of songs and 
dances rendered by the individual members. Each day, upon the 
completion of the songs and dances, the novitiate (hét/aya'slagqa’ 
“he is sung for’’) led by a woman (tci’a@’‘tilat “ protector of people’’) 
walks once around the fireplace, in order that the members may 
look upon him and come to know him. No presents are given 


during the shorter ritual. 


THE WHALE-HUNTER SOCIETY (WHALING RITUAL) 


This society was introduced among the Quileutes by the Makah 
Indians, and its ritual was modeled wholly after the native Hunting 
ceremonial with which it shares in common special features (see 
above, p. 332). The color of this society is the same as that of the 
Hunting order, but somewhat darker, and the full members of the 
Hunting Society were always present at the ceremonial of this 
order, and vice versa. This may have been due to the fact that 
the two orders had fewer members than any of the other societies, 
although the reason given by the Indians is quite different. Mem- 
bership into this society was open only to those who had acquired a 


guardian-spirit, and could not be purchased as was the case in the 


other ceremonial societies. ‘The reason for this exclusiveness given 
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to me was ‘‘that young children and women could not be expected 
to be good whale-hunters.’’ Furthermore, this society was con- 
sidered the best of all, and its members had a special standing in 
the social life of the Quileutes. Only whale-hunters could belong to 
it. Its special guardian-spirits were the Whale, a rope made of 
sinews, any of the whale-hunting implements, etc. The ritual 
lasted five nights, and only two Fathers and the Face-painter 
officiated. The drum used during the ritual was the same as that 
employed on all other occasions, but the rattles, two in number, had 
a distinct shape and were colored dark brown. The members 
wore special head-rings, made of shredded cedar bark and colored 
dark brown. The same color was applied to the facial paintings, 
and the following designs obtained most frequently: the whole 
face painted dark brown; the same but with white dots (this design 
belonged to such members as had a certain mythical being for their 
guardian-spirit); the same but with three slanting white stripes 
on either cheek; dark brown heavy circles around the eyes. 

Inasmuch as this society had but few members, the arrange- 
ment of the house during an initiation ceremony was somewhat 
different. To begin with, there was only one fireplace. The 
benches were built clear against the walls, the members of the 
Whale-Hunter Society occupying those on the left side of the house 
and half of the benches in the back of the house. Members of the 
Hunting Society occupied the other half of the benches placed at 
the back part of the house. The benches to the right were reserved 
for such spectators as were admitted to witness the initiation 
ceremony. 

As soon as the shaman ascertains that the proposed novitiate 
is sick ‘‘from a guardian-spirit belonging to the Whale-Hunter 
Society,’’ messengers are sent to all members inviting them to 
participate in the initiation ritual. The novitiate lies on a mat 
placed in the corner of the house and is attended by two qwa’ye'l 
women. Behind the mat two posts are driven into the ground and 
over these is stretched a piece of rope, made of twisted and braided 
cedar limbs. This rope is used only in cases where the novitiate 


has obtained a rope for his guardian-spirit. As soon as the members 
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have been painted by the Face-painter, the invited members of the 
Hunting Society place in the middle of the room a dish full of whale- 
oil. Thereupon each member of the Whale-Hunter Society steps 
forth and, scooping up some of the oil in the palms of his hands, he 
either drinks it or rubs it over his face. This oil represents the 
water of the whaling guardian-spirit. This ceremony over, all sit 
down, whereupon the Fathers intone their family songs pertaining 
to this ceremonial. Each member renders his own song; the Hunt- 
ing members sing the songs of their own society. After all songs 
have been rendered, the novitiate is ‘“‘awakened,” in exactly the 
same manner as is done during the Hunting ritual (see above, p. 334). 
As soon as he “‘wakes up,” that is to say, as soon as he turns over 
and sits up, two members of the society lift him up on the rope. 
Seated there he spreads out his arms, thus expressing hunger. 
Thereupon one of the members of the. Hunting Society throws to 
him some dried fish, meat, or a bag containing oil. The novitiate 
catches it and throws it back. This throwing ceremony is re- 
peated several times and is followed by general dancing, during 
which the Whale-Hunters render the dancing songs of their order, 
while the Hunters employ the songs that pertain to their own 
ceremonial. The Whale-Hunters render their songs first, and these 
are followed by the songs and dances of the Hunting Society. 
When the dancing is over, the novitiate is helped down from the 
rope, whereupon he sings, in a weak voice, the song of his guardian- 
spirit. This song is repeated, in louder tones, by the two Cheek- 
women. At the conclusion of the song the members sit down and 
are served with food. 

If the guardian-spirit of the novitiate is not a rope, the waking 
up ceremony varies somewhat. The novitiate is awakened and 
crawls sideways around the fire. Arriving at the starting point, 
he is made to stand up by some of the members and renders his 
song. The throwing ceremony is omitted. The sideways crawling 
represents the swimming of the whale. 

The ceremony varies but little on the second, third, and fourth 
nights. On each of these nights the novitiate moves farther from 


one end of the rope to the other (in case his guardian-spirit is a 


rope) or else crawls more times around the fireplace. 
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On the fifth night the novitiate sits up and is joined by three 
or four other members of the society. First the feeding ceremony 
see p. 329) takes place. After the novitiate and his associates 
become unconscious the Fathers wake them up in the same way 
as is done during the Hunting ceremonial. The novitiate and his 
associates arise and, on their sides, slide around the fireplace. Then 
they stand up and are supported by some other members of the 
order, while the remaining participants in the ceremonial wash 
their faces in or drink the oil placed in the oil dish by the members 
of the Hunting Society. After the last man has washed his face, 
the throwing ceremony takes place. During this ceremony the 
members of the Hunting Society throw dried salmon, meat, or 
bags of oil to the members of the Whale-Hunting order. At the 
conclusion of this ceremony the novitiate sings his song and dem- 
onstrates the dance given him by his newly acquired guardian- 
spirit. The guests are served with food and are asked, prior to 
their departure, to appear again early in the morning. 

In the morning they assemble around a big fire, built outside 
of the house, and around this fire they paint their faces and put 
on their proper head-rings. The spectators and the members of 
the Hunting Society do not assemble around the outside fire, but 
go directly into the house which at first is darkened. The novitiate 
on this day joins his fellow members outside the house. Led by 
the two Fathers the novitiate and his fellow members enter the 
house, imitating the motion of the whale. This is accomplished 
by stooping down and raising the hands above the head and lowering 
them. All walk in sideways. As soon as the last man is inside the 
skylights are raised and the members of the Hunting Society pour 
some oil into a dish which is used by the members of the Whale- 
Hunter order either to wash their faces or for drinking purposes. 
This is followed by the throwing ceremony which, in turn, is fol- 
lowed by general dancing. The dancers jump up and down singing 
the following refrain: ‘‘ When I go out to sea, my mouth opens and 
shuts."’ At the conclusion of the dancing, the members sit down 
and presents are set aside for them by the family of the novitiate. 


The ritual is concluded with a feast. 
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THE WEATHER SOCIETY 


This society is of Quinault origin. The initiation ceremony, 
although based upon the ceremonial of the native Hunting Society, 
shows certain important and distinct features. It lasts five nights 
as do all other ceremonials. To become a member of this society 
one has to receive a weather guardian-spirit. Such a spirit enables 
its owner to change the weather and to bring a dead whale ashore. 
Non-initiates can be present at the ceremonial merely as spectators. 
The color of the society is light brown (tan), and the head-rings 
used by the members during the ceremonial are dyed in this color. 
The same color is applied to the facial painting which, however, 
does not show such a multiplicity-of designs as obtains in other 
ceremonials. The faces are painted wholly brown or merely with 
brown dots or stripes. The only official of this ceremonial is the 
Face-painter. No rattles are used to accompany the songs and 
dances. 

As soon as the shaman ascertains, by means of the color, that 
the patient is sick “from a guardian-spirit belonging to the Weather 
Society,’’ the members of this society are invited to the house of 
the patient who becomes a novitiate. They file in singly and are 
painted by the Face-painter. The novitiate sits on a mat spread 
somewhere on the floor, while the members seat themselves on the 
benches. After all are seated the novitiate (tcala’layé'ts/it ‘‘ maker 
of the tcala’layé’’’) renders the songs which he obtained from the 
newly acquired guardian-spirit. In turn the other members render 
their songs, following them up with the dances of this order. This 
concludes the ceremonial for the first night. No food is served. 

On the second night each member brings some food for the 
guardian-spirit of the novitiate. This food is placed in some corner 
of the house, and each succeeding night more is added to it. After 
depositing the food, the members take their seats and go through 
the same ceremonies as on the first night. , 

The same ceremonies are repeated on the third, fourth, and 


fifth nights. On the morning of the sixth day the members and 


the novitiate go first to a different house where they put on the 
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appropriate head-rings and paint their faces. Then, led by the 
novitiate, they repair to the house where the ceremonial took place 
during the preceding nights. They file in singly, singing and 
dancing. The songs rendered during this ceremonial are meaning- 
less, as far as the Quileutes are concerned. The words are Quinault, 
having been taken over with the main features of the society. 
Each member sings the song of his family. At the conclusion of 
the last song all sit down, and the novitiate distributes the gifts 
set aside for this occasion. ‘Thereupon the food which was brought 
by the individual members on the previous nights as an offering 
to the guardian-spirit is served, and thus ends the ceremonial ot 
the Weather Society. 
CONCLUSION 

The above descriptions of the main features of the Quileute 
ceremonial societies, while only sketchy, are sufficiently clear to 
give us a bird’s-eye view of the several elements which enter into 
the composition of these societies. As has been stated in the intro- 
ductory chapter, the internal evidence, the linguistic nomenclature, 
and other factors point strongly to the fact that, of the five Quileute 
ceremonial societies, four have been adopted from adjacent tribes 
(three from the Makah, one from the Quinault) and only one (the 
Hunting Society) is of native origin. On the other hand, the rituals 
of these societies, while adhering closely in the main to the corre- 
sponding rituals of the borrowed orders (as is particularly the case 
in the Wolf, Fishing, and Whaling rituals), have been made to 
agree, in their more detailed aspects, with the original ritual of the 
native society. The introduction among the Quileute Indians of 
the non-native societies has taken place within comparatively 
recent years and may have been due to one of the following three 
factors: the importation of slaves in large numbers from the north 
and south, the frequent intermarriages which took place between 
the Quileute, Makah, and Quinault Indians, or the frequent friendly 
visits which these three tribes interchanged from time to time. 

The Tlokwali and Tsayeq Societies are undoubtedly of Kwakiutl 
origin, but their rituals, as practised by the Quileutes, show vast 


divergences, which are due to the fact that they have been intro- 
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duced, not directly from the Kwakiutl, but through the medium 
of the Nootka, particularly the Makah Indians. A detailed in- 
vestigation of the Makah societies and their rituals will bear testi- 
mony to this fact. Pending such an investigation the original, 
native features of the Quileute ceremonial societies will have to 
remain a matter of speculation. 

However, certain features are so unique as to justify us in the 
assumption that they represent native, and not borrowed, elements. 
The most important of these is what may be properly termed the 
professional element, a feature which, thus far, finds a parallel to 
some extent in the esoteric fraternities of the Zuni Indians.' Each 
Quileute society is a professional organization; that is to say only 
persons following the same occupation could belong to it, and each 
order is, so to speak, representative of one of the four most important 
occupations followed by the Quileute Indians. Thus the géL/a’ak- 
wal is the society for hunters, the sib@’xuldyo’ for whale-hunters, 
the ts/a’yeq for fishermen, and the Lé’kwali for warriors. The 
tcala'layo’, the Weather Society, is the latest introduction and may 
have received its occupational mark through the enormous influence 
wielded by the medicine men, of which we shall speak later. It goes 
without saying that these societies were introduced not at once but 
singly, and that each soon after, or perhaps simultaneously with, 
its adaptation became the order of persons following a certhin occu- 
pation. We have the testimony of the informants themselves for 
the order in which these societies were introduced among the Qui- 
leute Indians. They are conscious of the fact that the siba’xuldyo’ 
was the first of the non-native societies to be introduced; next came 
the Lé’kwali and ts!a@’yeg; and these were followed in turn by the 
tcala'layo’. The Hunting Society (géL/a’akwa?/) was in existence 
among the Quileute Indians from times immemorial and to this 
society only those who were habitual hunters could belong. The 
Whaling ritual, as it was practised by the Makah, was a ritual ex- 
clusively for whale-hunters; and the Quileutes merely followed an 


established precedent as well as the spirit of the borrowed society 


M. C. Stevenson, *‘The Zuni Indians,’ Twenty-third Ann. Report of the Bureau 


imerican Ethnology, pp. 407 ff. 
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when, upon its introduction, they reserved it for whale-hunters 
and their families. Later on, when the Ld’kwali and ts/a’yeq were 
introduced, the first became the society for warriors, and the second 
the orccr of fishermen and (after the Quileutes took to seal-hunting) 
seal-hunters. The assignment of ‘“‘weather-persons” to the tcala’- 
layo’ may have been due to the fact that among a littoral people 
like the Quileute Indians special respect was paid to persons who 
claimed to possess tamanos power over the weather. This dis- 
tinction may also be due to an inherent feature in the original 
Quinault society which, however, for lack of data from that tribe, 
we are at the present unable to determine. The gradual breaking 
down of the native mode of living resulted in a gradual wiping out 
of the distinct professional character of some of these societies, 
as can be seen by the fact that in later times canoe-makers, basket- 
makers, and others were also included in the ts/a@’yeqg. However, the 
two oldest orders (the Hunting and Whale-hunting Societies) always 
kept their distinctive professional features even to within very 
recent times; and all present living members of these two extinct 
societies were either actual hunters or whale-hunters. Further- 
more, the professional emphasis laid upon these two societies was 
responsible for the special feeling of fraternization which existed 
between its respective members (see p. 342). It is also highly 
probable that originally only the male members of the tribe could 
belong to any of these societies and that the privilege of enrolling 
the female relatives of a male member also was granted only grad- 
ually and more as a matter of courtesy. This privilege was in the 
course of time extended until, aided by a desire to insure as much 
wealth to the future generations as possible, it became universal. 
However, the two eldest societies kept on granting full member- 
ship only to the male members of the tribe. 

Another important feature of the Quileute ceremonial societies 
is the manner of initiating a full member, that is to say of one who 
had received a special guardian-spirit presiding over a particular 
order. It will be remembered that the whole initiation ritual re- 
volves around the curing by his fellow-members of the novitiate 


who had been rendered sick through the entrance of the guardian- 
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spirit into his body. Of course, this is not to be taken literally, 
for the “‘ patient’ was at no time actually sick. What the Quileute 
meant to express by this term was probably the unconscious con- 
dition of the novitiate who had partaken of the powers of his 
guardian-spirit, a condition which disappeared as soon as, through 
the exorcisms of the shaman and of the fellow-members of the order, 
the novitiate arrived at an understanding of the qualities of the 
guardian-spirit. The mystery surrounding the quality and powers 
of the guardian-spirit was particularly dispelled by the disclosures, 
on the part of the shaman, of the ‘‘color” of that spirit; in other 
words the novitiate began to feel more at ease by learning the type 
of his particular guardian-spirit, while the continued incantations 
of his fellow-members rendered him more normal. This healing 
phase of the ceremonial is described distinctly by Swan as existing 
among the Makah Indians.!' However, this need not be taken as 
an indication that eventually this Quileute feature goes back to a 
Makah origin. The belief in shamanistic powers was exceedingly 
strongly developed among the Quileute Indians, and the shaman 
exercised an enormous influence over their daily and ceremonial 
life. Consequently, it seems highly plausible that this healing 
phase constituted one of the main features of the original Quileute 
society and that, fostered by the shamans, it became a similarly 
important feature in the other, introduced secret societies. 

The third important point suggesting itself in connection with 
the ceremonial societies of the Quileute Indians is the probable 
determination of the ultimate geographic distribution of this tribe. 
At the present time the Quileute Indians occupy a small strip of 
the northwestern coast of Washington where they were found 
one hundred years ago, while their only other cognates, the Chim- 
akum Indians, were found in a much farther northeastern direc- 
tion, on Puget Sound, in Snohomish County. Quileute mythology 
is particularly silent on the question of the original home of these 
two tribes. It does, however, speak of the separation of the two 
tribes as the result of a great flood. The myth recounting this 
event is as follows: 


1 James G. Swan, op. cit., ioc. cit. 
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In early times the Quileute and Chimakum lived together. During 
the great flood the people took to their canoes, floating in them 
until they reached the crests of the Olympic Mountains. Here they 
tied them to trees and rocks. One night a great storm arose, and 
many of the canoes tore loose from their moorings. These canoes 
drifted in a northeastern direction until they reached the present 
site of the towns of Chimakum and Port Ludlow. Here the people 
abandoned their canoes and settled down, becoming in the course 
of time the Chimakum tribe. The people whose canoes were not 
loosened remained on the Olympic Mountains until the flood sub- 
sided. The receding waters carried them and the canoes towards 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. They finally stopped at Quileute 
Prairie! and became known as the Quileute (and Hoh) Indians.’ 

Inasmuch as this myth has little historical probability, the 
original location of the Quileute tribe must be looked for at a 
point eastward of their present possessions; in other words, the 
Quileute Indians must have lived originally farther inland. And 
a clue that this may have been the case is furnished by the 
importance and antiquity of the Hunting Society of this tribe. 
Such a society with its attending ritual could have developed 
only among a group of people whose main occupation was hunt- 
ing and whose chief supplies of food were obtained through this 
mode of living. The probability of this theory is further sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the Quileute language contains a 
great number of different verbal stems expressing the various 
forms of the act of hunting. Now, the only regions in this particu- 
lar neighborhood abounding in game of all descriptions lie much 
farther east of the present site of the Quileute reservation, which is 
practically on the western slopes of the Olympic Range. To this 

1A prairie about forty-five miles south of Cape Flattery and six miles eastward 
from the present Quileute reservation. 

2 It is interesting to note that the Makah Indians account in the same way for 
their separation from the main body of the Nootka tribes. Furthermore, the same 
phonetic elements differentiating the Nootka from the Makah dialect (b > m; d > n) 
differentiate also the speech of the Quileute from that of the Chimakum, two features 
which, in addition to many other lexical, morphological, and structural correspondences 


go a long way toward encouraging us in the assumption of an ultimate genetic relation- 
ship between Wakashan, Chimakuan, (and Salish). 
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range the Indians repair even now for the purpose of hunting, and it 
is here that we must look for the original home of the Quileute 
tribe Furthermore, that the Quileute Indians have only within 
comparatively recent times become fishermen par excellence is dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt by the following three facts: First, in 
ancient times these Indians knew nothing of their present intricate 
system of hereditary fishing-grounds, this institution having been 
introduced after their arrival at the mouth of the Quileute River; 
secondly, traces of old Indian settlements, and even potlatch- 
houses, have been found as many as twenty miles farther to the 
east and the Quileutes still remember the native names of these 
villages; thirdly, the names of the most important sea-fish are not 
of native origin, having seemingly been borrowed from the Quinault 
(Salish) language. Of course, it is also quite probable that the 
original Hunting ritual may have been a general tribal ceremonial, 
with the identical aspects and in the same sense as, for example, 
are the tribal rituals among the Creek, Osage, and Omaha Indians. 
However, the above mentioned three facts militate strongly against 
this, and we may be justified in the assumption that (1) the Quileute 
Indians were an inland people, (2) their chief occupation originally 
was hunting, and (3) their social and ceremonial life was greatly 


modified by this occupation. 
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CHARLES PICKERING BOWDITCH 


/ MERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY has lost one of its greatest 
A patrons in the death of Charles P. Bowditch, which occurred 
on June 1, 1921. He was born in Boston, September 30, 
1842, the son of Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch and Lucy O. Nichols 
and the grandson of Nathaniel Bowditch. He received the A.B. 
degree from Harvard College in 1863 and the A.M. degree three 
years later. He married Cornelia L. Rockwell on June 7, 1866. 
She and four children survive him. He served in the Civil War as 
2d Lieutenant, 1st Lieutenant, and Captain of the 55th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry and as Captain of the 5th Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Cavalry. 

Mr. Bowditch was a man of broad interests as his membership 
in various learned societies shows. He was elected a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1892 and was its 
lreasurer from 1905 to 1915 and President from 1917 to I9gI9. 
He was also a member of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
the American Antiquarian Society, and the American Geographical 
Society. His anthropological interests appear in his membership 
in the following societies: American Anthropological Association, 
\merican Association for the Advancement of Science, Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, International Congress of Americanists, 
and the Société des Américanistes de Paris. His historical-genea- 
logical interests are shown in his membership in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the Bostonian Society, the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, and the New England Historical-Genealogical 
Society. He was the author of the Pickering Genealogy. 

For many years he took a keen delight in the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversary and was the author of Bacon’s Connection with the 
First Folio of Shakespeare. 

As a man of affairs in Boston, Mr. Bowditch was an officer in 
many corporations and numerous benevolent enterprises. His 
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list of charities was a long one. He was the author of the History 
of the Trustees of the Charity of Edward Hopkins. 

After a pleasure trip to southern Mexico and Yucatan, in 1888, 
Mr. Bowditch’s main interest, outside that of his business as trustee, 
became centered in Maya antiquities. This enthusiasm for a 
region up to that time neglected and practically unknown resulted 
in establishing an entirely new field in American Anthropology. 

Mr. PBowditch’s connection with the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University was a long and a close one. From 1888, when 
the records show he presented his first gift to the Museum, up to 
the time of his death, he was its greatest benefactor. In 1894 he 
was elected a trustee of the Museum and he served on the Faculty 
of this institution continuously from that time onward, rarely 
missing a meeting and always taking a most active part in the 
deliberations of that body. 

In 1891 the Museum sent its first expedition to Central America. 
With the exception of only a few years this expedition has been an 
annual occurrence up to the present time. Mr. Bowditch planned 
and provided for these trips with little outside aid. The early 
work of Gordon, Saville, and Owens in Copan and the Uloa Valley, 
the discoveries of Maler on the Usumacinta River and Peten, 
the long continued investigations of Thompson in Yucatan and 
especially in the Cenote of Chichen Itza, the expeditions of Tozzer, 
Merwin, and Hay in British Honduras and northern Guatemala, of 
Lothrop in Honduras, the second expedition of Morley in Yucatan, 
and the work of Spinden in southern Yucatan are the most im- 
portant activities in this line. A very large number of hitherto 
unknown ruined sites were disclosed and a numerous addition to 
the wealth of hieroglyphic inscriptions resulted. 

There is hardly a man now working in the Central American 
field today who was not directly beholden at some time in his career 
to Mr. Bowditch for encouragement and aid. 

His interest in sending out expedition after expedition has re- 
sulted in a large accession to the collections of the Museum. Among 


the most important of these are: the large number of original stone 


carvings from Copan as the result of a concession from Honduras 
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in 1891 and continuing for ten years, molds and casts of the principal 
stelae and altars from Copan and Quirigua, lintels and stelae from 
Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras, and many of the sculptured stones 
from Chichen Itza, collections of pottery and other objects from 
the Uloa Valley and Copan, from Holmul, and from many of the 
ruins of Yucatan. Second to none is the unparalleled collection 
from the Sacred Cenote of Chichen Itza. This work was planned 
and financed almost entirely by Mr: Bowditch. The magnitude 
of these collections can be seen from the fact that they now fill at 
least three-fourths of two large halls given over to Mexico and 
Central America. 

Mr. Bowditch’s one aim was the advance of knowledge of the 
Maya field and he always laid stress on this rather than on the ac- 
quisition of specimens. He gave generously for the publications 
of the results of the various expeditions to Central America. To 
him the Museum owes in greater part the publication of the six 
folio volumes of its Memoirs and the following Papers: v. 1, nos. 1, 
3, and 7; v. 2; v. 4, nos. I, 2, and 3; v. 6, no. 2; v. 7; and v. 9, all 
of which contain material pertaining to the Maya field. 

As the grandson of Nathaniel Bowditch his mind ran to mathe- 
matics and his special interest in Central America was the study 
of the hieroglyphic inscriptions. His pioneer work in this field was 
second only to that of Goodman and Férstemann. His acute mind 
established many facts hitherto unknown concerning the Maya 
hieroglyphic writing. His unbiased opinion, strengthened by 
most painstaking study, was brought to bear on the many un- 
settled problems of the hieroglyphic system. The results of his 
investigations are summed up in his writings, a list of which is 
given at the end of this paper. Special mention should be made of 
his book, The Numeration, Calendar Systems, and Astronomical 
Knowledge of the Mayas. This work was a landmark in the study 
of the Central American writing and served to focus attention on 
this subject as no other book had done. His mental agility in 
working out the dates of the inscriptions and his feats of rapid 
calculation, often done without the aid of pencil and paper, were 


always received with wonder and admiration by his friends and 
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colleagues in this study. His writings were almost exclusively 
technical in nature and served as guides to the specialist on the 
way to a complete elucidation of the hieroglyphic writing. 

Mr. Bowditch did not read German well and he secured the 
translation of practically the entire works of Seler, Férstemann, 
Schellhas, and other German writers in this field. Several of these 
translations have been published (P. M. Papers, v. 4, nos. 1 and 2, 
and Bulletin 28 of the Bureau of American Ethnology). The 
other translations have been deposited in the library of the Peabody 
Museum. His translation from the Spanish of the Relacién of 
Landa and that of Avendafio represent another line which his 
acute mind took in furthering the advance of knowledge of the 
Central American field. 

Another activity of Mr. Bowditch in Maya studies was the 
collection of works and documents covering this area. He built 
up gradually one of the best working libraries on this subject, and 
afterwards gave it to the Museum. He had the Nuttall Codex 
copied and published, the Laud Codex in the British Museum 
copied, and, at the time of his death, he was having prepared a 
copy of the Sahagun manuscript in Florence with its many colored 
illustrations. Mr. William Gates kindly allowed Mr. Bowditch to 
purchase duplicate sets of the photographic reproductions of over 
fifty thousand pages of manuscripts and rare books on Central 
America and Mexico. This comprises practically everything in 
manuscript form now extant on the languages of Central America 
and much of the material on Mexican linguistics. These reproduc- 
tions have been bound and given to the Museum. Mr. Bowditch 
himself reproduced the various manuscripts which he had given to 
the Museum as well as several which are in other collections. 

No field of activity was overlooked. He became the sponsor of 
several Fellowships. The first Fellowship in American Archaeology 
of the Archaeological Institute of America as well as the Central 
American Fellowship of the Peabody Museum were given by him. 
He was in great part responsible for the establishment of the Divis- 


ion of Anthropology in Harvard University and an Instructorship 


in Central American Archaeology was first established by him. 
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Instruction in this subject has been carried on by Harvard since 
1905. 

As one of the Founders of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Bowditch was a generous supporter of the cause of 
Anthropology in America. His ready response could always be 
depended upon for overcoming deficits and for advice. There is 
perhaps no other instance in American Anthropology where an 
effort in one field of interest has been so long continued, so intense, 
and so productive of results. His monument is the Central Ameri- 
can collections in the Peabody Museum, its Maya publications, 
and its remarkable collection of books and manuscripts on Middle 
America. This monument will continue to increase in size as his 
generous interest in the Museum will be reflected in future activities 
in the Maya field. 

Mr. Bowditch was a man of very strong personality. He tried 
to carry out the letter of the law and expected others to do so. 
Forceful but modest, always with opinions but willing to reason, 
wrathful before underhandedness but just to all, Mr. Bowditch 
will be remembered by his colleagues as one of the greatest friends 


of the science and one who tried to uphold its highest traditions 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


A Laboratory Manual of Anthropometry. Harris H. WILpeR. P 

Blakiston’s Son & Co.: Philadelphia, 1920. 193 pp-. 43 ills. 

This book of two hundred pages, opens with the sentence 
It has long been a reproach to American science that now, for many years, th« 
branch of Physical Anthropology has been so little cultivated, and this the more 
because of our early prestige in this very field and because of our unrivalled oppor 
tunities. . . . It was with a view to directing a broader American attention to 
this vitally important branch of Anthropology that the author . drew up, 
based largely upon the prescription of 1906, a set of rules for the guidance of the 
laboratory student 
The intention of publishing a book on anthropometry in America is to 
be lauded, even though rules for measuring have been published re 
peatedly in American journals (see: Wilder, in Science, LUI, p. 20 
Wilder’s manual will, no doubt, help to stimulate anthropometric work 
and will be especially of assistance in college courses on anthropology 
The student receives from it guidance as to what and how to measure 
both the outer body and the skeletal parts of man, becomes acquainted 
with the chief anthropometric instruments, and learns what absolut 
measurements can to advantage be combined to form indices. The 
technical instructions are in parts enlivened by examples of the results 
of measurements taken on different races. 

From a critical point of view, however, a perusal of the manual 
leaves an impression of a certain unevenness and partiality in the arrange- 
ment and selection as well as the illustration of the text. The subject 
matter is divided inte osteometry, comprising 114 pages, and somatom 
etry, to which only 16 pages are devoted, a disproportion which seems 
hardly justifiable. The scanty bibliography (in footnotes), which is 
intended as an introduction to the literature on anthropometry, omits in 
many instances very important publications while giving certain special- 
ized papers of no general interest. In the part on ‘‘ biometric’? methods, 
which might more correctly be called ‘‘statistical’’ methods, one fails 
to find any mention of the correlation coefficient, which is as important 
as the coefficient of variation. Also the formulae for the various probable 


errors should have been included in this~discussion. The lengthy 


chapter on craniometry would gain in value by a short enumeration of 
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the points for determining age, sex, and normality of the skull. It also 
may be mentioned that the list of measurements on one hundred girls 
in Appendix B would be improved by grouping the girls according to 
age and race. 

In going through the book more in detail, a number of items are en 
countered which are open to criticism. The historical review in the 
introduction is incomplete, neither Blumenbach, Retzius, nor R. Virchow 
receiving any mention. In the description of anthropometric instru 
ments, particularly of those for taking angles, Mollison’s convenient 
craniophore should not have been omitted Che caliper in figure 1 is 
not the one made by Hermann, as stated in the title of the figure, and 
has not a straight scale as described in the accompanying text, but 
apparently is the same as pictured in figure 2 In describing the method 
used in placing a skull in the Frankfort horizontal (p. 22) four points are 
mentioned as involved in this horizontal. - Although corresponding to 
the original draft of the Frankfort convention, practice has since taught 
us the untenability of this provision, all the more so as three points are 
sufficient to establish a plane. It should have been pointed out at this 
place that two poria and the left orbitale suffice to determine the ear-eye 
plane. On page 57 the statement is made: 

Few people, even anatomists, realize to how great an extent the axis of the human 
skull has become shortened and bent together 

rhis inclusion of anatomists is, to say the least, unnecessary in a manual 
for students, and no doubt incorrect. In figure 26 the various facial 
height measurements are correctly termed “heights,"’ but on page 57 
and others the author speaks of the same measurements as facial 
‘‘lengths,”’ and the facial ‘‘length’’ measurements of figure 26 are referred 
to in the text as facial ‘“‘depth.’’ This regrettable mix-up would tend to 
confuse the student. On page 58 the assertion is made that, in the tri 
angle formed by lines between nasion, basion, and prosthion, the angle 
with the apex at the basion is the most important. The reason for this 
preference of one angle is difficult to see and open to argument. On page 
71, G. Schwalbe is said to have used the glabella-inion line instead of the 
nasion-inion line, ‘‘in accordance with the usage of the time.” This 
should more properly read, ‘“‘according to the subject under investiga 
tion.’ In the discussion of the vertebrae (p. 76 and following) the 
author speaks of their “‘antero-posterior thickness,’’ meaning the height 
of the corpus, and not until page 112 does he explain, in a footnote, that 
‘“‘anterior’’ and ‘“‘posterior’’ stand for “‘superior’’ and ‘‘inferior.”’ If 


these terms have to be changed at all, it would be clearer to use cranial 
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and caudal. The footnote just mentioned contains the statement that 
“the nomenclature used is the morphological one, as related to any 
mammal”; but on page 77, in some formulae for indices, the author calls 
his ‘“‘antero-posterior thickness” the ‘‘ vertical diameter of vertebra,”’ 
which is inconsistent. The comment on the table of lumbar indices 
(p. 77) reads in part: 

In the first and second (lumbar vertebrae) the bodies are wedge-shaped, with 
the lesser thickness (the edge) pointing backwards (dorsally); . . . in the fourth 
and fifth the wedge is turned around, with the edge pointing forwards (ventrally 
In both instances the contrary is true, a fact which is well known, and 
which, furthermore, is shown by the table on page 77. How unevenly 
the subject matter is treated in certain parts is best shown by the fact 
that, whereas nearly two pages are devoted to the patella, the discussion 
of the sternum is exhausted by the statement that “very little has as yet 
been done with its anthropometry. . . ."". This is not very flattering to 
investigators of the metric features of the sternum, such as Anthony, 
Bogusat, Dwight, Eggeling, Henke, Krause, Lubosch, Martin, Peter- 
mdller, Strauch, Weisgerber, and others. The description of measure- 
ment 6, on page 84, is unintelligible; the instruction that it be taken ina 
plane parallel to the long axis of the bone is of little help, inasmuch as 
there are innumerable planes parallel to one line. The first measurement 
on the radius (p. 98) is called ‘greatest maximum length"’; would not 
one of these epithets suffice? 

In addition to the defects enumerated above, there are many other 
minor errors and djscrepancies among which the following may be 
mentioned: Page 30, line 13 from bottom: multiplying column two 
(instead of four) by column three; page 49, lines 12 and 8 from bottom: 
opisthocranion (instead of opisthocranium); page 75, figure 28: the 
measurements ‘“ naso-alveolaire’’ and “‘naso-sous-nasale’’ should be re- 
versed in the diagram; page 82, table: some of the figures are incorrectly 
copied; page 84, No. 3: epicondlyes, according to B. N. A. (instead of 
“‘condyles”’); page 90, line 9 from bottom: in the formula it should read 
“length of chord a b”’ (instead of A E); page 92, line 6 from top: there is 
no “n”’ in figure 33 as stated in the text; page 94, line 6 from top: ‘“‘line 
A E (Fig. 34)” is not to be found in that figure; page 116, footnote, line 
5 from bottom: Anthropologie (instead of ‘‘ Anatomie’’). 

Such a considerable number of oversights and actual mistakes, which 
have been cited only in part, would suggest the advisability of a careful 
revision of the book, so that it might be of more value to the student. 


H. SCHULTZ 
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NORTH AMERICA 
New York City in Indian Possession. REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON, 

(Indian Notes and Monographs, vol. 1, no. 7.) Museum of the 

American Indian, Heye Foundation: New York, 1920. 

This is an unusually interesting as well as valuable monograph. 
Based on deeds of purchase, charters, and other historical sources, and 
well related to archaeological evidence, it classifies the Indians of the 
vicinity of New York City. Eight groups of the Unami Delaware held 
the lands west of the Hudson, seven of the Wappinger Mahikan those to 
the east, and thirteen Matouack (Montauk) divisions occupied Long 
Island. Manhattan was mainly in the possession of the Reckgawawanc 
Unami, but its southern tip, northeastern Staten Island, and the islands 
in the East River were in Canarsee Matouack occupancy. An excellent 
map illustrates these interrelations, besides showing some eighty native 
stations or sites. In successive chapters the ownership or grouping of 
Manhattan, the Mahikan, Matouack, Unami, and Staten Island are 
succinctly reviewed. There follow chapters dealing with land purchases, 
a list of stations, a classified list of native personal names, and an index 
of all proper names. There are no citations of the original sources; but 
the inclusion of these would have rendered the volume cumbersome with- 
out adding much of anthropological value. The treatment gives every 
impression of an accuracy and soundness which render the full presenta 
tion of the historical sources unnecessary. Asa piece of writing, the pub- 
lication is pleasing, particularly in the neatness of its style. 

Work of this order has much more than. local or antiquarian interest. 
It provides knowledge of the concrete basis of native social, political, 
and economic life, and thus contributes a foundation for interpretative 


generalizations. A. L. KROEBER 


Hawikuh Bonework. F.W. Hopce. (Indian Notes and Monographs 
vol. 111, no. 3.) Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York, 1920. 

Bonework has been the Cinderella of native Indian handicrafts. 

In the East it has been overshadowed by the variety and interest of the 

stone implements; and in the West, particularly in the Pueblo region, 

pottery has usurped the attention of most writers of archaeological 
reports. In the present publication, however, the art has finally come 
into its own; and for the first time the bone implements: of an Indian 
tribe have been fully and satisfactorily treated. How richly these gen- 
erally neglected little objects have repaid study can be seen by a glance 


at the excellent illustrations in Mr. Hodge’s monograph. 
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The opening section deals with primary processes in the working of 
bone and antler. (One might suggest that bone and antler could be more 
clearly described if handled separately, both for processes of work and 
in the chapters on implements. The two materials are really quite 
dissimilar in physical properties, require different methods of manipula- 
tion, and produce tools which do not classify well together. I feel quite 
sure that an Indian would not consider bone and antler as belonging to 
the same category ol materials Che body of the book is oct upied by 
full descrpitions of the various classes of objects; and the conclusion 
points out the fact that bonework, like other arts at Hawikuh, was 
practically uninfluenced by 130 years of Spanish contact. 

Although bone implements grade into each other in a way that makes 
classification difficult, a grouping is not, as Mr. Hodge has demonstrated 
in this paper, impossible. The classification might, however, to my mind, 
have been carried somewhat further and have been tabulated somewhere 
in the text. For example: the subgroups into which the author has 
divided the awls can only be made out by repeated reading of the text 
and comparison with the plate captions; it would be simpler for the 
student if he could grasp this grouping at a glance. A tabulation would 
also have permitted the author to express, by numerical data incor- 
porated in it, the relative abundance of the various types, not only of 
awls, but also of the other classes of implements. This was done by 
Morris in his tabulated classification of pottery designs from the Aztex 
ruin (Anth. Papers Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. XXVI, pt. 1 

The above bit of criticism serves merely to emphasize what is perhaps 
the most outstanding virtue of the paper, namely the fact that the 
relative abundance of types actually is expressed, so that the reader can 
get a clear idea of what is common, what is rare, and what is unique. 
Chis very important information is all too scanty in most archaeological 
publications for most writers have emphasized in the text, and particu- 
larly in plates, the odd or beautiful specimens; and neglected entirely, 
or at best failed to stress, the ordinary, abundant, and therefore really 
most significant specimens which have come from their excavations. 
Unusual objects should of course be shown, as the finest often represent 
the highwater marks of local art, and the aberrant ones are likely to be 
trade pieces, but it should always be made plain to the reader, as Mr. 
Hodge has done, that such objects are unusual. 

The book is an excellent exposition of the bonework of this particular 
site, and is very useful as such; but it stands at present too nearly alone 


to render the full service that it will eventually give when similar studies 


have been made for other districts, and one can judge to what degree 
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their art in bone differs from that of Hawikuh. That there are differences 
there can be no doubt; Mr. Hodge's book already enables one to recognize 
a few: the deer-humerus scraper, for instance, so common in the late 
ruins of the upper San Juan, fails to appear at Hawikuh; the awl-like 
weaving tool is very abundant at Hawikuh, extremely rare at Pecos. 
Such differences are not the result of the animal environment, for 
that is practically uniform over the three regions just mentioned; they 
must represent, then, real though unobtrusive differences in the cultural 
complexes involved. rheir very unobtrusiveness gives them a peculiar 
archaeological value, for the humbler and less considered the tool, the 
less is it likely to be affected by fortuitous circumstances. Styles in 
pottery may change because of the chance introduction of new styles of 
ornamentation, or the acquisition of new clays; architecture may be 
radically altered by new building materials or the exigencies of a new 
site. So modest an art as bonework, with so unchanging a raw material, 
should be, however, much more stable and should help us, if studied as 
closely as by Mr. Hodge, toward the solution of many difficult problems 
For example: the great Aztec ruin is allied ceramically to the later Mesa 
Verde cliff-houses, and architecturally to the large pueblos of Chac« 
Canon. \t present we have no way of knowing whether the Aztec 
people merely borrowed from their two neighbors impartially, or whether 
they were basically related to the one or the other of them If, however, 
we should find that their bonework, an art to which they hardly gave 


a second thought, was closely akin to, say, that of the Mesa Verde, and 


different from that of Chaco Cafion, should we not have a very weighty 


argument for considering them as allied to the former? 

I certainly do not wish to insist that the problems of Southwestern 
ar haeology can be settled by the study of bonework alone Asa matter 
of fact most archaeologists, the reviewer included, have been all too 
prone to work along single favorite lines, to overemphasize certain cate 
gories of evidence: one has a penchant for architecture, another for 
pottery, a third for clan migration-tales. All are valuable, but so far 
al least no one has been proved more valuable than another, because 
no single site or district has yet been considered from all points of view, 
and therefore it is not possible properly to weight the different classes of 
evidence. The present intensive excavations at Hawikuh, Aztec, the 
Chaco, and Pecos give promise, however, of a new era in Southwestern 
archaeology, one of the first signs of which is Mr. Hodge’s unassuming 


but highly important paper. The present review is really a plea to all 


‘go and do likewise.” 


field-men t 


A. V. 


IXIDDER 
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Native Cemeteries and Forms of Burial East of the Mississippi. DAvip 
I. BUSHNELL, Jr. (Bulletin 71 of the Bureau of American Ethnology) 
Washington, D. C., 1920. 

Under the title quoted above the reviewer was surprised to find 
not a large memoir, but a pamphlet of some 160 octavo pages, including 
the index, purporting to deal with the mortuary customs of the Indian 
tribes inhabiting the greater portion of the wooded part of North America, 
peoples divisible into a number of distinct culture areas. 

Even a hasty perusal of Mr. Bushnell’s leaflet strikes the reader with 
surprise at its superficiality on the one hand, and on the other with the 
heterogeneous mass of misinformation and obsolete data it contains. A 
glance at the bibliography does not improve the impression made by the 
text. Why Mr. Bushnell ignores the fact that there are in the land 
several scientific institutions of standing, such as the American Museum 
of Natural History, the Peabody Museum of Harvard, the Museum of 
the American Indian, the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
The Provincial Museum of Ontario, and a host of others which have 
devoted time and treasure to the practical investigation of the very 
subject dealt with in his compilation, is as great a mystery as the system 
by which he has made selection from the sources he does quote. One 
may search the leaflet from cover to cover for any mention of a number 
of ren whose lives have been largely spent in research and publication of 
data on Indian mortuary customs, many of whose works are commonly 
regarded as standard reports by their fellow students. We may mention 
a few so well-known as Boyle, Hunter, Laidlaw, Parker, Bolton, Heye, 
Pepper, Houghton, Barrett, and Moorehead, and still leave the list 
incomplete. 

Owing to the lack of space required for an exhaustive critique of 
Mr. Bushnell’s paper, the writer will confine himself largely to a few 
observations on one of the regions with the archaeology and history of 
which he is somewhat familiar, namely the Iroquois and Algonkian area 
of the Middle Atlantic States. 

Were it not for the brief and cryptic hints which Mr. Bushnell 
throws out concerning the occurrence of Indian burials*“‘in the vicinity 
of Manhattan Island,’’ one would suppose him to be ignorant of the 
work of students of the archaeology of that region for the last half 
century, but these hints, coupled with a casual remark on the fact that 
a Munsee cemetery containing two types of burials had been found at 


Montague, northern New Jersey, shows that it was some curious personal 


bias that caused Mr. Bushnell to ignore the many writings of his prede- 
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cessors in this field. For the benefit of the uninitiated, be it said that 
the cavalier reference to the Munsee site refers to work done and de- 
scribed in an excellent monograph by Messrs. Heye and Pepper in Vol. 1, 
No. I, of the: Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Hevye 
Foundation. 

It might be added that, from a geographical standpoint, the author 
is scarcely justified in locating Montague south of Manhattan Island. 
Moreover, his lengthy quotation from Heckewelder on a late historic 
Delaware funeral applies, not to this earlier site, but rather to one of a 
later period, discovered at Port Jervis, N. Y., in which the dead were 
interred in coffins, opened and described by Mr. Parker, the New York 
State Archaeologist. 

As to why Bushnell quotes only from Van der Donck amid the array 
of contemporary Dutch writers on the New York Coastal Algonkian, we 
would hazard a guess that the identical quotation occurs in handy form 
in a recent paper on local archaeology by the writer of this review, 
except that we find in Mr. Bushnell’s bibliography nothing on this 
region more recent than Dr. Beauchamp’s first publication on the 
Aboriginal Occupation of New York, an excellent pioneer volume, a 
careful perusal of which might have saved the author from several errors. 
We hereby refer him to Dr. Jeauchamp's observations on the lack of 
identity between the Iroquois and the builders of the mounds found in 
their territory, for example. There are a number of other works by Dr. 
Beauchamp, all of which are important, and several by Parker, including 
a monograph on a burial site of the Erie, published by the New York 
State Museum. Of these Mr. Bushnell seems ignorant, as he is of the 
various publications of other prominent museums and societies in New 
York State. Otherwise it would not have escaped his notice that the 
Iroquois were not the pristine inhabitants of the region in question, and 
that there are evidences of, not one, but several peoples of different 
culture who preceded them. 

The mounds on Long Sault and St. Regis Island in the St. Lawrence 
River, which he uses as the basis of his impossible hypothesis that the 
Iroquois were mound builders, are well known to have been made by 
people of another culture, containing, as they did, objects of types 
utterly foreign to the Iroquois complex. For example the specimens 
found in the former tumulus are now in the American Museum and the 
Museum of the American Indian, and, among other things, consist of 
slate tubes, gouges, beads of native copper, huge flint blades, and non- 
Iroquoian pottery. 
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If, as Bushnell states, on unknown authority, a piece of mica is 
proof positive that a mound opened near Chenango, N. Y., was of 
luscarora origin, then on this evidence the makers of the shellheaps at 
Shinnecock Hills, Long Island, and at Tottenville, Staten Island, hitherto 
considered Algonkian on mere cultural and historic evidence, were 
Tuscarora, and so were the inhabitants of what we considered to be an 
ancient pre-Iroquoian Algonkian burial village and burial site at Cayuga, 
N. Y., for mica has been found in all these places. The mystery of the 
origin of certain Ohio mounds will also be dissipated by this token. 

Why Mr. Bushnell laments the lack of any detailed description of 
the ossuary at Gasport (or Orangeport), N. Y., is a mystery, since two 
accounts by competent observers are available, in the Bulletin of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences for 1912. Incidentally, the reports of 
this ossuary, and another found near by, are illustrated by photographs 
S iperior to the one shown by Mr. Bushnell. 

We should like to make some further inquiries with regard to Mr. 
Bushnell’s data on several other aboriginal areas farther afield. We 
should like to know why the important work of Barrett on the Kratz 
C re ek Mounds in Wisconsin has bee n ne ole ( ted, and W hether the learned 
author’s silence as to Warren K. Moorehead’s recent discoveries with 
regard to the ‘‘ Red Paint” culture of Maine is due to an oversight. 

On page 79 of his monograph Mr. Bushnell quotes from Graham’ 
Magazine for January 1853 an account of certain burials found near 
\von, N. Y., near the east bank of the Genesee River, which says in part: 
These discoveries strengthen a belief long entertained, that in 1687 the Marquis 
de Nouvellé fought his famous battle with the Senecas at or near the burial place 
mentioned, that on the banks of the Genesee, within the limits of Avon, Frank 
and Red Man closed in mortal death-struggk 

It is an axiom that it is unwise to look for accuracy in the haphazard 
articles found in newspapers and magazines, hence they are seldom 
quoted as authorities. The facts of the case are that there is no Marquis 
de Nouvellé connected with the early colonial history of New York. 
There was, however, a Marquis de Nonville, who did, in 1687, fight a 
severe battle with the Seneca, and for many years the location of the 
battle has been known. The place is in another county from the site 
near Avon, not far from Victor, N. Y., near the foot of Boughton hill, 
where stood one of the principal Seneca villages of that date. It may 
interest Mr. Bushnell to hear that de Nonville’s army found a very 


interesting Seneca cemetery or cemeteries on the hill, and that these did 


not escape minute description by him. Even a casual survey of the 
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writers, ancient and modern, who have written on Iroquois burial customs 
alone would enable him to compile a book several times as thick as the 
one under discussion. 

Mr. Bushnell’s omissions are sometimes little short of amazing. On 

page 148 he states: 
Only one instance can be cited where objects found in contact with burials had 
apparently been made especially for the purpose of being placed in the graves. 
This refers to the small thin earthenware vessels discovered in the stone graves in 
Missouri, as described. These small delicately formed bowls would have been 
of no practical use to the living, being very fragile and composed solely of clay 
without the usual admixture of pulverized shell or sand; and consequently they 
may be considered as mortuary bowls, fashioned to hold the offerings to the dead, 
to be placed in the grave with the remains. 

In the early reports on Florida archaeology written by Clarence B. 

Moore are a multitude of references to ceremonial vessels made with 
holes in the base before the firing of the vessel. In Mound Investigation 
on the East Coast of Florida, page 8, one finds for example: 
For the benefit of those not familiar with our previous Reports on the Florida 
mounds, we may say that it was the custom in that state often to knock out the 
bottom, or to make a hole through the bottom, of earthenware vessels, previous 
to inhumation with the dead and that this custom is believed to have been prac- 
tised with the idea that the mutilation ‘killed’ the vessel, freeing its soul to ac- 
company that of its owner into the next world. Apparently, however, it entered 
the minds of the more thrifty among the aborigines that vessels of value might 
serve a better purpose, and hence there arose a class of ceremonial ware, usually 
small in size, often of fantastic design and always of flimsy material, with bases 
perforated during the process of manufacture. This cheap ware was probably 
kept on hand and did duty for vessels more valuable and less readily spared 

Similar observations may be found in Mr. Moore's “Certain Sand 
Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida,’’ Part 1. Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila., Vol. X, Pages 43, 44. Plates XIII, XIV. 

Ditto, Part II, Vol. x, Pages 143, 147, 242. Plates XVII, XX, 
XXII, XXIII 

“Certain Sand Mounds of Duval County, Florida,’’ Vol. xX, p. 35. 
Plates LXXIV, LXXV. 

Professor Wm. H. Holmes writes (‘‘ Earthenware of Florida,’’ p. 118, 

A. N. S. Journ. Vol. X, 1894), 
It is quite certain that articles so rude and fragile could have served no purpose 
in the arts; that they were not intended for use as utensils is supported by the 
fact that in most cases the vessels were made perforate. The paste is crude clay 
so slightly baked that many of the specimens fairly fall to pieces of their own 
weight. 

24 
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The practice of perforating vessels on consigning them to the grave was 
common along the Gulf coast and across northern Florida, but the making of 
vessel forms with perforated base has not been observed outside of Florida, and 
was first made known to anthropologists by Mr. Moore in ‘“‘The American Nat- 
uralist.’”” One specimen only of this class, from Franklin county, Florida, is 
found in the National Museum. 

In conclusion it may be said that of all the recent publications on 
archaeology brought out by the scientific bodies of North America, only 
one other can approach the volume under discussion in lack of thorough- 
ness, and that is the paper on the Indian village sites, recently published 
by the same author. 

ALANSON SKINNER 


SOUTH AMERICA 
The Changes in the Material Culture of Two Indian Tribes under the 

Influence of New Surroundings. (Comparative Ethnographical 

Studies, 2.) ERLAND NORDENSKIOLD. Goteborg, 1920. Pp. 1-245, 

58 text figures, and 22 maps. 

This work is a continuation of the volume briefly noted in these 
columns (vol. 21, 1919, pp. 194-196) in which Dr. Nordenskiéld presented 
a stimulating analysis of the culture of the Choroti and Ashluslay. In 
this second volume he applies the same methods to the Chiriguano and 
Chané tribes on the borderland between Bolivia and Argentina, which 
the author visited in 1908-9. For a clearer understanding of the kind of 
data the author deals with, it may be stated that the Chiriguano are a 
Guarani people who came into the region in the sixteenth century and 
subdued the Chané who are of Arawak stock. Thus, there were brought 
into intimate contact two somewhat different types of culture. The new 
environment into which each moved successively also brought them into 
contact with other cultures, particularly with the higher culture of Peru. 
Again, somewhat later, European influences came in. As in the previous 
volume, the author undertakes to analyze the complex resulting from 
these many contacts and thereby identify the traits that came from each 
specific contact. His method is essentially the plotting of trait distribu- 
tion upon duplicate maps and drawing inferences as to sources of dis- 
persion. As in the first volume the author claims this to be a new 
method and, while politeness may demand one’s passing over this claim 
in silence, it is due the reader to call attention to the point that, after all, 
the author is merely discussing the distribution of traits, reasoning from 


these to conclusions as to the place of origin and relative age. His 


individuality is, therefore, limited to the forms of his maps and tables. 
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Further, he shows lack of experience in handling distributions and un 
familiarity with the methods of the American school in particular. This 
is not said to condemn the work of the author, but to indicate the limits 
to his excellent contribution. He has most carefully compiled the data 
and his tables and maps will ever be a source of reference on culture 
distribution in South America. Further, the idea of plotting bibli- 
ographies on a continental map is ingenious and highly original. From 
these one can see just what parts of the continent can be approat hed 
through the literature of a given period. 

In addition to the six maps showing the distribution of bibliographical 
material, there are sixteen for culture traits as follows: pile buildings, the 
platform bed, hammock, hunting net, multi-pointed fishing arrow, fishing 
with poison, Tipoy (carrying-band and analogous garment), stained teeth, 
games with India-rubber balls, trumpet, pan-pipe, masks, vessels with 
string-holes, baskets with lids, the Arawak loom, and urn burial. These 
are based upon data compiled under twenty-two tables giving the tribal 


names for which the different traits are listed in the literature of the 


subject. Anyone experienced in distribution studies will appreciate the 
industry and patience necessary to such a compilation. The text is 
further objectified by some 58 halftones and line cuts. The bibliography 


contains 310 selected titles and seems to cover the field exhaustively. 
This feature alone will make the volume one of great service, particularly 
since the maps show just which of these titles apply to a given locality. 
Thus this volume can be recommended as a serviceable research handbook 
in the material culture of South America. 

In the text each of the most important culture traits is taken up in 
succession. For example, we find a further discussion of the pellet-bo w, 
as presented in the first volume, showing a strong case for its introduction 
by Europeans. In this, as in all other cases, it is the peculiar restricted 
distribution that suggests the relative newness of the trait. 

The pan-pipe is touched upon lightly—too lightly, we think—but 
the peculiar restricted area of its distribution is noted with the seeming 
inference that, whatever may have been its origin, it is relatively recent 
and spread from the Andes. 

In contrast to the preceding, the case of the trumpet is considered at 
length. It appears that there are two world types of trumpets repre- 
sented in South America—the end-blown cow-horn type and the side- 
blown, or African tusk type. The distribution of the two in South 
America shows a massing of the side-blown type in the basin of the Ama- 


zon, where due to the presence of the bush-negro and early contact with 
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negro slaves, the idea could have been readily transplanted from Africa. 
The author, therefore, inclines to the view that the side-blown type is of 
post-Columbian origin in the New World, though he concludes that the 
evidence is as yet not as convincing as one could desire. Yet the reviewer 
fails to see that the evidence is less pertinent than in similar cases where 
he shows no hesitation in reaching a conclusion. The fact that the type 
does not occur outside of the eastern half of the Orinoco-Amazon basins 
is as good an argument as the facts concerning the pellet-bow. They 
should, if the author is consistent, indicate a recent origin. 

In an interesting discussion of urn burial, the author distinguishes 
between secondary and primary. This, perhaps better than any other 
section of the book, shows one difficulty in properly evaluating the data 
of the maps. The author reasons that because urn burial is most 
intensely distributed in the western half of South America, it had its 
origin there and not among the Guarani-Tupi, as has been proposed. 
The distribution map presented would justify this conclusion, but when 
he goes further and attributes its origin to Peru, we fail to follow, because 
the data on the map give no clues as to the center of distribution. Fur- 
ther, he makes the statement that it is “‘a western cultural element which 
first spread eastwards to the east coast of S. America and then was 
carried back from east to west by the Chiriguano”’ (p. 190). It is this 
part of the author’s method that is a bit disappointing, for one gets the 
impression that he has thought the thing out rather carefully and then 
set down the result without telling how he arrived at it. The plotting of 
distributions is an empirical matter and of the most pressing importance, 
but the recording in somewhat similar fashion of one’s interpretations of 
these phenomena is not sufficient. So such statements are in the highest 
sense suggestive, but difficult to evaluate. This statement should not, 
however, obscure the empirical merits of a work that will be indispensable 
to the student of the future. 


CLARK WISSLER 


AFRICA 
The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. Epwitn W. SMITH and 
ANDREW Murray DALe. London: MacMillan and Co., Ltd., 1920. 
2 vols., pp. XX vil, 856, illus., map. 
The Baila, who together with the neighboring tribes described in 
these volumes number 60,000, live on the Kafue River north of the middle 
Zambesi. As the group is dialectically and culturally homogeneous it is 


treated as a unit, but some care is exercised in discriminating the customs 
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of the Baila proper. The several chapters are accredited to the author 
primarily responsible, missionary and administrator respectively: an 
excellent feature were it not for several lapses in team-work (thus, the 
proportion of females to males is three to two [1, 15], while the excess of 
adult women is only ten per cent [11, 64]; which may well be true, but is 
not explained). On the whole, it is a well-written, well-illustrated, and 
welcome addition to the MacMillan series. 

Baila economic and industrial life forms the bulk of Volume I. 
The circular village plan is invariable. There is marked interest in 
cattle, in which holdings rise to 600 head. Dairy products are the staple: 
a great drum is beaten during milking. Agriculture is but moderately 
developed, nevertheless the three acres per family furnish ample supply. 
Both sexes till the fields. An interesting calendar of seasonal activities 
and a full list of food stuffs is given (1, 141, 149). Ivory-turning and 
iron-working are professional activities, while there are itinerant foreign 
workers in wood. Smelting lies in the province of the “iron doctor.” 
Weaving is unknown: pottery is made by women, pipe-bowls by men. 
There is a curious coiffure to which the young men are addicted; an 


enormously long “‘horn”’ of hair rising straight from the crown. 


Personal relations are nicely delimited. The rigors of etiquette 
present many pitfalls for personal affronts, which are made the most of by 
a litigious people. An interesting account of leechcraft is given in some 
detail. The common belief in super-physical powers resident in objects 


and persons is formulated with some reserve by the authors as a belief 
in ‘dynamism.’ So with a “doctrine of souls” and the concepts of 
divinities and the supreme being, but care is exercised to present theory 
apart from the native statements. Proverbs, riddles, and conundrums 
are interpreted with discretion. A selection of representative folk-tales 
is appended. Volume II also contains a distinctly unilluminating section 
on the dialect; indeed it is difficult to differentiate what refers to the Baila 
from hypothetical primitive Bantu. 

Baila history is notable for the absence of the characteristic recital of 
chiefs’ genealogies. The authors discriminate between two physical 
types, which, however, do not correspond to social gradations (no meas- 
urements are given). The people are grouped into some eighty or more 
communities, averaging 750 persons, although some are as large as 3000. 
(The partial list, giving populations [1, 313-315], is valuable.) Each has 
a chief, and each village or section a headman. The functions of the 
former differ little from those of the latter, who with him form a council 


for hearing disputes. Maternal sibs exist, although the families, which 
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are nameless, are paternal. A list of 93 clans named for animals, plants, 
places, or persons, is given, together with the localities with which they 
are associated. | Presumably the clans are localized in fact as well as in 
native theory, although a clan is found in several communities. Yet a 
man has a definite standing in his mother’s community, where his clan- 
mates reside, beyond that in his father’s and his own, and he may even 
be elected chief there. Further, we are told that the selection of a chief 
by council “is the business primarily of the clan, assisted by other elders 
of the community and friends,’’ yet he need not be a clansman. The 
confusion of clan and ¢ommunity, which is common to most general 
accounts of East and South African tribes, might well yield to an applica- 
tion of the census method. Age-grades unite one with all men and women 
born and initiated in the same year, and secondarily with his parents’ 
grades. Members exercise mutual privileges of ridicule and may demand 
assistance. Terms of relationship, illustrated by genealogies, complete a 
valuable section. 

Aside from its value in depicting a hitherto undescribed people, 
this book is also as useful as an introduction to East African ethnography 
as the works of Roscoe and Junod. In the face of this sympathetic and 
well-rounded account, it may seem churlish to point out that a host of 
questions which naturally arise can not be answered for lack of precise 
data. And yet the most valuable feature of the book is undoubtedly its 
fairly full illustration with concrete cases. 


LESLIE SPIER 


These volumes though appearing under a special name and as a pair 
are in reality part of a great series of eleven volumes covering the history 
of South Africa. The first volume of the series now appears under the 
title Ethnography and Condition of South Africa before 1505; the next 
three volumes are entitled Jlistory of Africa South of the Zambesi from 
1505 to 1795; the next five are History of Africa South of the Zambesi 
1795 to 1892; the remaining volumes are the two before us. The author 
of the work is well known; though born in Canada he has spent the 
greater part of his life in South Africa; he died last year, in his eighty- 
second year, while these volumes were in press.. His great history has 


only indirect interest for the anthropologist, though the first volume is in 


our field. When it was first published it was an independent work, with 
the title Vellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa South of the Zambesi. 


History of South Africa from 1873 to 1884. GEORGE MCCALL THEAL. 
London: 1919. 2 vols. 8°, pp. xvi, 352, Xi, 312. 
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In these final volumes we have a plain and simple narrative of “twelve 
eventful years."" The period includes the Zulu War, the attempt to 
destroy the Transvaal Republic, and the effort to disarm the Basuto. 
It is a story of aggression and imperialistic expansion. To the anthro- 
pologist it is chiefly interesting as depicting contact between two peoples 
fundamentally different and the results of the contact. 


FREDERICK STARR 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CoprER OBJECTS OF THE Eskimo—A REPLY 


My paper on “Native Copper Objects of the Copper Eskimo,” 
published in Jndian Notes and Monographs of the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, has called forth a criticism by Mr. Jenness 
which appears in the April-June issue of the American Anthropologist. 
Doubtless Mr. Jenness has reason for his remarks, and perhaps will 
explain more fully in a future number of the Anthropologist just what he 
means when he says that “for nearly twenty years the Copper Eskimos 
have been in almost continuous contact with white men.” Perhaps, too, 
he will tell us where these isolated primitive people found a market for 
the copper objects which he says they manufactured for sale in Corona- 
tion Gulf in 1911. 

Mr. Jenness claims that a copper tomahawk modeled after the Indian 
weapon was found in Coronation Gulf in the year named. Surely the 
idea of the manufacture of this weapon for sale was not obtained from 
any of the sub-Arctic Athapascan Indians. Perhaps some white tourists 
in the Gulf ordered it. 

Mr. Stefansson commanded the Canadian Arctic Expedition of which 
Mr. Jenness was a member, and is regarded as an authority on the Copper 
Eskimo culture, being both an able ethnologist and a truthful chronicler. 
I quote a few references in Mr. Stefansson’s writings in answer to some 
of Mr. Jenness’s criticisms. 

Respecting the contact of the Copper Eskimo with the whites: 

May 15, 1910 was the third day after cur discovery of the Dolphin and Union 
Straits Eskimo.! 

As for the contact of the Victoria Island Eskimo with the American whalers, 
there is little to be said. Only one out of the thirteen tribes visited by my party 
had ever been seen by the whalers, and they were first seen by the schooner Olga 
in 1906, when she wintered behind Bell island near the southwest corner of Vic- 
toria island. They were revisited by the Olga in 1908, but by no other ship, and 
the total contact of the Olga’s crew with the people did not amount to a week of 
continuous association.” 

As to Mr. Jenness’s criticism of the copper knife illustrated in my 
paper (pl. v, a), I wish to call attention to fig. 46 of StefAnsson’s Anderson 


1 My Life with the Eskimo, chap. xii, p. 188. 
* Ibid., chap. xii, p. 202. 
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Arctic Expedition: Preliminary Ethnological Report, published by the 
American Museum of Natural History in 1914, which represents a copper 


knife similar to the one referred to by me. Mr. Jenness claims that this 
type of knife ‘never, so far as we know, had a copper blade.’ He also 
states that he is not sure whether harpoons like the one shown in my 
plate ix, fig. 1, ever had copper shanks, in reference to which | would 
invite attention to the following direct statement in StefAnsson’s Anderson 
Arctic Expedition (p. 113): 

Of the tribes whom we visited, the Kanhiryuarmiut are paramountly the 
makers of weapons and implements of copper. From the deposits northeast of 
Prince Albert Sound and from pieces of float which they pick up here and there 
they make long-bladed hunting knives, the ordinary half-moon shaped woman's 
knives, crooked knives for whittling purposes, copper rods for the foreshafts of 
seal harpoons, points of ice chisels, etc. 


I could quote various other references, but thos given seem to be 


sufficient to meet Mr. Jenness’s undue criticism. 


DonaLp A. Capzow 


DENTAL DECORATION 


My attention was recently attracted by an article in the American 
Anthropologist for 1913 (vol. 15, no. 3) entitled ‘‘ Precolumbian Decoration 
of the Teeth in Ecuador” because I happened to be aware of certain 
curious fashions of dental decoration formerly prevalent in the Philip- 
pines. It turned out that the Ecuadorian and Philippine fashions are 
practically identical. But in the article it is stated, ‘‘So far as we are 
aware, the type of decoration represented by the insertion of stone or 
metal into the teeth in the manner about to be described is not found 
outside of ancient America.’’ I realize that after so many years it is 
quite possible that someone else may have called to your attention, or to 
that of the author of the article, the fact that similar practices have been 
common in the Orient also, but even then it is not probable that he 
would have happened to run across the same references to it in literature. 

The following are from The Philippines, by Blair and Robertson: 

They color their teeth and bore them through from side to side, placing pegs 
of gold in the holes.—Vol. 2, p. 223, “‘ Letter from Sevilla.”’ (I suspect this means 
“from the front side to the back side’’ and moreover, that the “boring through”’ 
is perhaps an error.) 

They used to, and do even vet, insert gold between their teeth as an ornament. 
They all cover their teeth with a varnish, either lustrous black or bright red. 

. . From the edge to the middle of the tooth they neatly bore a hole, which 


they afterwards fill with gold, so that this drop or point of gold remains as a 
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shining point in the middle of the black tooth.—Vol. 12, p. 186, ‘Chirino Rela- 
tion.”” (This sounds like a description of the little disks the Ecuadorians in- 
serted close to the lower edge of the incisors. 

In the upper row, they make a little covering which they fill with gold, which 
shows off to advantage on the black or red background of the polish.—Vol. 29, 
pp. 287-8, ‘‘ Diego de Bobadilla’s Relation.”’ 

They also, especially the chief women, adorned the teeth with gold, with 
exquisite beauty.—Vol. 40, p. 327, ‘‘San Antonio Cronicas.”’ 

Finally, the following from the Vocabulario de la Lengua Bicol, by 
Fr. Marcos de Lisboa, the first edition of which was published in 1754 
and the second in 1865, though it was written between 1690 and 1620: 

PASAC. Ornamentation of small pieces (‘‘granitos”) of gold, brass, or 
other metal, inserted in something, as for instance in a swordhilt, etc. 

PASAC. Gold driven into, or wrapped about, the teeth, as was the use here 
anciently. 

The word pasak exists in various Philippine languages in such senses 
as ‘‘peg,” “plug,” ‘‘ wedge,” ‘‘inserted piece,” etc. 

I have seen references to the practice of making inserts in the teeth 
in works about other parts of the Indo-Malayan region but can not 
recall where. If I am not much mistaken, there are some skulls in the 
collections of the Philippine Bureau of Science showing evidences of 
inlays in the teeth but, as far as | know, nothing has been published 
here about them. 

E. E. SCHNEIDER 


BUREAU OF FORESTRY, 
MANILA, P. I. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
ANTHROPOLOGY IN NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, AND JAPAN 


THE accompanying information regarding the institutions and activi- 
ties of anthropologists in New Zealand and Japan is abstracted from the 
Proceedings of the Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress held in Honolulu, 
August, 1920, the section on New Zealand having been prepared by Mr. 
H. D. Skinner, Lecturer in Ethnology in the University of Otago, and 
that on Japan by Dr. N. Yamasaki, Professor of Geography in Tokyo 
Imperial University. The Australian notes were contributed by Dr. 
Frederick Wood-Jones, Professor of Anatomy at the University of 
Adelaide. 

New Zealand 
A. Physical Anthropology 

1. Osteology. A large number of osteological measurements have 
been recorded in different scientific journals, but the only work on any 
considerable amount of material is that of the late Professor J. H. Scott, 
who gives measurements of eighty-three skulls, and of a much smaller 
number of body and limb bones. In the thirty years which have passed 
since Professor Scott’s research, a large amount of osteological material 
has been collected, especially in the Anatomical Museum of the University 
of Otago, but no attempt has been made to work it up. 

2. Bodily Measurements of Living Subjects. The only work of this 
nature is that recently undertaken by Dr. Peter Buck, himself of Maori 


descent. This research promises to be of the very highest importance. 


B. Cultural Anthropology 

1. Sociology. Outstanding in this field is the work of Mr. Elsdon 
Best, who, coming late into the field, has far surpassed all other workers 
in the volume and value of the material he has collected. There is still 
scope for intensive work among the tribes not touched by Mr. Best, 
especially those of the Taranaki and Whanganui district; and of the 
peninsula north of Auckland. Mr. H. Beattie has recently collected 
with unexpected success among the scattered remnant of Maori in 
South Island. Mr. S. Percy Smith, doyen of New Zealand anthropolo- 
gists, has recorded an amount of traditional material unequalled by any 
other worker in the Pacific, but it is unlikely that any considerable 
amount of new traditional material will become available in the future. 
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2. Linguistics. In this field, three generations of the Williams family 
are preeminent, and no great advance, in amount at any rate, is likely to 
be made on the fourth edition of the Maori Dictionary, edited by Arch- 
deacon Herbert Williams. There remains, however, much work to be 
done on Maori dialects, for which research a good deal of material is still 
available in the spoken language, and in manuscripts in libraries and 
private hands. The importance of work in this field is indicated by the 
fact that the phonetics of the Kai-tahu dialect differ from the phonetics 
of dictionary Maori more than do the phonetics of Easter Island. The 
collection of phonographic records of songs and speeches has been 
begun by Mr. J. McDonald of the Dominion Museum. 

3. Material Culture. Though in this field, as elsewhere, material is 
rapidly disappearing, a great amount of profitable collecting may still be 
done by the right kind ef worker. Almost any middle-aged Maori can 
give information never before recorded regarding fishing, fowling, and 
similar aspects of the life of his tribe. Considering the inherent attrac- 
tiveness of this kind of material and the excellence of Maori craftsman- 
ship and decorative art, it is remarkable that so little information about 
it has been collected. Outstanding researches are those of Mr. Best on 
the working of stone, of Dr. Buck on weaving, of Archdeacon Williams 
on the Maori house, and of Mr. Downes on eeling. Mr. Anderson's 


record of string games should also be noted. 


C. Present Position of Anthropology in New Zealand 

Work in the past has been sporadic and of very varying quality. 
The chief encouragement to research has been the existence of the 
Polynesian Society which, through its journal, edited for thirty years by 
Mr. Percy Smith, has guaranteed the rapid publication of original work. 
The same function has been performed, but to a lesser degree, by the 
New Zealand Institute, through its Transactions, and during the past 
three years by the New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. 

The institution by the University of New Zealand of a Certificate in 
Anthropology has been followed by the appointment of a Lecturer in 
Ethnology in the University of Otago, and it is hoped that the three 
remaining colleges affiliated with the University of New Zealand will 
also undertake the teaching of the subject. The University of Otago has 
supported field-workers for brief terms among the South Island Maori and 
at the Chatham Islands. The New Zealand Institute has also aided the 
former work. 


Only one museum has thus far carried out anthropological work on 


any scale. Members of the staff of the Dominion Museum have in 
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recent years made some of the most notable of all contributions to the 
study of Maori ethnology. Other museums have confined their activities 
to making ethnographic cqllections, but there is now a _ reasonable 
prospect of some of them taking up field-work of other kinds. 

The New Zealand Institute makes grants to research workers. 

From this brief survey it will be seen that sporadic work by indi- 
viduals is slowly yielding to systematic work by three classes of institu- 
tions—the university colleges, the museums, and the New Zealand 
Institute. The intensification of work by all three is prevented solely 
by lack of funds. 

Nothing has been said in this report about field-work in the New 
Zealand dependencies in the Pacific. Our obligations in this regard are 
obvious. 

Australia 

Australia has no federal bureau nor any institution in any individual 
state that maintains a properly staffed and equipped department for the 
conduct of anthropological work. 

The establishment of a chair of anthropology in one of the large 
universities having teachers and research facilities is a great desideratum. 
The writer is certain that many competent young men would take up 
work in anthropology were a chair established in one or more Australia 
universities. In the museums of Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney there is a large amount of anthropological material, both physical 
and cultural. There is also available a large amount of anthropological 
material in private collections. All of this should be worked over 
along modern scientific lines. More especially is this want felt in regard 
to the examination of the skeletal remains of the peoples of Australia 
and the surrounding Pacific regions. 

The museums mentioned above are not directly attached to the 
universities and it is much to be desired, pending the establishment of 
chairs in anthropology, that coordination of effort be brought about by 
the appointment of university teachers interested in anthropology as 


honorary curators of anthropology in the museums. 


Japan 


The Anthropological Institute and Professorship of Anthropology in 
the College of Science in the Imperial University of Tokyo were estab- 
lished in 1892. From that year until 1912, Dr. S. Tsuboi:was Professor 
of Anthropology, but since that date the position has been vacant. 


However, there are two lecturers: R. Torii, S. Ishida. The rich collec- 
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tions of anthropological, ethnological, and archaeological specimens from 
all parts of Japan, China, Mongolia, Manchuria, the South Sea Islands, 
etc., are in charge of the curator, A. Matsumura. The reports of the 
principal explorations conducted have been published in the Journal of 
the College of Science, in English or French. Reports on Formosa, China, 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and the Kurile Islands have been published by 
R. Torii and on the Caroline Islands by A. Matsumura. 

In the College of Literature, S. Harada is the Lecturer in Archaeology. 

At the Imperial University of Kyoto there is no chair of anthro- 
pology, but B. Adachi, Professor of Anatomy, is a lecturer, and K. 
Hamada is Professor of Archaeology. Prof. Hamada has published 
the following in English: Stone Age Relics of Ko, Ancient Caves in 
Higo, etc. 

No professorship in anthropology is maintained at the Imperial 
University of Sendai, but the College of Science has a Professor of 
Anatomy, K. Hasebe. H. Matsumoto is Lecturer in Anthropology. 
The College has many good collections from northern Japan, while a 
great shell-heap on an island of the Matsushima group is reserved for 
study. 

In the department of history of the Imperial Museum of Tokyo there 
are excellent collections, in charge of the department director, Prof. Y. 
Miyake; the curator and his assistants are K. Takahashi, Wada, and 
Goto. 

The Anthropological Society of Tokyo was established in 1886. Its 
present membership is 313. The Society meets monthly at the Anthro- 
pological Institute of the Imperial University, except during July and 
August. It has published since its organization thirty-five volumes, in 
394 numbers, of the Journal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society. 
The presidency is vacant; there are twenty councilors whose acting 
director is Prof. R. Koganai; the secretaries are R. Torii, S. Ishida, and 
A. Matsumura. 

CLARK WISSLER 
An EXAMPLE OF EskIMO ART 

HoRACcE R. Burritt of Portland, Oregon, a Yale graduate, recently 
presented to the Yale Museum a fine example of aboriginal carving in 
ivory (fig. 73). The only data he could give respecting the provenience 


of the specimen was that it came from Nome, Alaska, and that he secured 
it from a trader. When it came to Burritt, the ten holes were all filled 
with tundra débris (moss). 
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The piece is stained to a rich tobacco brown relieved here and there 
by lighter patches. The stain penetrates deeply. That the ivory had 
already taken on its present color before the carving was done seems 
evident from the fact that the cutting on the two flat sides of the larger 
end encroached upon one of these lighter patches. That the carving is 
not of recent date is proved by the fact that the patina is just as pro- 
nounced in the deepest grooves as it is elsewhere; also by the fact that 
the surface flaking, due to decay, has removed the incisions. Moreover 
the destruction of the design is general on the side not shown in the 
illustration, although enough remains to indicate that the carving was 


bilaterally symmetrical. 


Fic. 73 An example of Eskimo art: probably the handle of a dog-whip 


The author has failed to find in the literature on the subject or in 
the museums a specimen comparable with this, but has learned enough 
to satisfy himself as well as others that the piece in question is a handle 
for a dog-whip. The slit near the larger end and the cutting away of 
the ivory between it and the end were for the attachment of the whip 
lash. The animal head at the opposite end served as a handhold. 


The shaft is carved to represent two fish heads with wide-open mouths. 


facing in the direction of the lash. In one, the lower jaw is longer than 
the upper; in the other, it is much shorter. Near the tip of each lower 
jaw, and in a median plane, is a single hole not unlike the paired holes 
representing the eyes. Between these lower jaws the space is filled by 


an upper jaw and pair of eyes for which there is no corresponding lower 
jaw. All ten holes average about 7 mm. deep and are round-bottomed. 


All the incisions, even the circular ones, are free hand and done with a 
degree of skill and steadiness of hand that would be difficult to find 
excelled in any age. 

In the American Museum of Natural History. New York, there are 
two whip handles made by the Plains Indians which resemble this speci- 
men except in material and workmanship. The length is about equal in 
all three; and the slit for the lash is of the same shape and located in the 
largerend. But the two whip handles from the Plains are not decorated. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy : 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

25 
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A KITE-FLYING INVOCATION FROM Hawall 

THE most interesting feature in connection with the ancient sport 
of kite-flying in Hawaii was the invocation to the god Hilo, which always 
accompanied it and by which it was believed the strength of the wind 
might be either increased or diminished. 

This Hilo was known in most of the Polynesian groups as the patron 
of thieves and as a most famous voyager and robber. The name appears 
in the various dialects as Whiro, Hiro, Iro, or Hilo. It is pretty well 
agreed that he was a real historical character, born, according to For- 
nander, about the year 1400 A.D. In the Maori tradition, the scene of 
his early adventures is laid in Hawaiki, that mystical land from which 
the race migrated to New Zealand. He quarreled with and outwitted his 
brother Hua, whose son he brutally murdered. This led to a great fight 
between the factions of the two brothers, ending in the death of Hua’s 
other children and most of his people in battle. Whiro is very frequently 
mentioned in the ancient incantations of the Maori, sometimes as an 
ancestor, but more frequently as a thief; he is sometimes alluded to as 
stealing away human beings. There is no doubt that at the time New 
Zealand was colonized he had become one of the most dreaded of the 
Maori gods. 

William Ellis says: ‘‘ They (the akua Hanau po, or ‘ Nightborn gods’) 
were probably men who had excelled their contemporaries in nautical 
adventure or exploits and were deified by their descendants. Hiro is 
conspicuous among them, although not exclusively as a god of the sea. 
The most remarkable accounts are given in their tales of his adventures, 
his voyages, his descent to the depth of the ocean while the god of the 
wind raised a violent storm to destroy a ship in which his friends were 
voyaging. Destruction seemed inevitable, but they invoked his aid and 
a friendly spirit entered the cavern in which he was reposing, roused him 
from his slumber, and informed him of their danger. He rose to the 
surface of the water, rebuked the spirit of the storm, and his followers 
reached their destined port in safety.” 

As a being of such magic power over wind and wave, he was invoked 
by the kite-flying youth of Hawaii in the following words: 

“Pa mai, pa mai 
Ka makani nui 0 Hilo. 
Waiho aku ka ipu liilii, 


Ho mai ka ipu nui.” 


Blow, blow, ye strong winds of Hilo, 
Put away the little wind gourd, 


Bring hither the great wind gourd. 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
Again, when a milder breeze was desired, they would vary the invocation 
thus, 
“Pa mai, pa mai 
Ka makani nui o Hilo 
Waiho aku ka ipu nui, 
Ho mai ka ipu liilii.”’ 
Blow, blow, ye strong winds of Hilo, 
Put away the great wind gourd, 


Bring forward the little wind gourd. 
Joserpn S. EMERSON 


A Note on TwWINns 

In Laguna, N. M., twins are considered a misfortune. So much so 
in fact, that a woman is not told she is giving birth to twins for fear she 
might in some way interfere with the birth of the second child. 

It is believed that twins are due to some evil person—a witch—-with 
whom the prospective mother might unwittingly have quarrelled or 
whom she had offended in some way, during pregnancy.' As soon as the 
twins are born, kcurna wawa,? a root, is burned constantly in the middle 
of the room. The smoke from this will drive away the witch. 

To further counteract the evil influence of the witch, the twins are 
taken to the medicine man (écaiyani). He gives each twin a teaspoonful 
of the urine of their mother that has been preserved for a week. Unless 
this is administered the twins will contirue to be an evil influence in the 
community—‘“they will know all and become witches themselves.”’ 

1 The Zufii believe a woman will have twins who eats the wafer bread her husband 
has taken with him on a deer hunt and brought back home, for the deer have twins. 
The bread, however, may be eaten with impunity if she passes it four times around the 
rung of her house ladder. It is also believed that a woman who eats venison and 
mutton or venison and beef at the same meal will aiso be the mother of twins. See 
E. C. Parsons, “‘Zufii Conception and Pregnancy Beliefs,’’ Proceedings, XIX Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, Washington, 1915, p. 381. 

At Hopi, twins are believed to be due to intercourse in the day time, one child 
begot by the man, the other by the sun; in Pueblo Indian folk tales, twins are begot 
by the sun in several cases.—Unpublished note by E. C. Parsons. 

2 Father Noel Dumarest (Notes on the Cochiti, N. M., Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, Vol. v1, No. 3, pp. 153, 154) refers to the “‘katshrana,” 
an herb which is kept on the person of an invalid. This terrifies the witches and with 
it in the house they become powerless. 

3 At Cochiti a fire is lighted at birth and not extinguished for fotr days. During 
this time the man guards the lying-in woman for fear the witches may carry off the 
Notes on Cochiti, N. M."’). 


child and make a witch of him. (Dumarest, “ 
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The use of urine in this instance is another case of inoculative magic,! 
for a witch may make two balls of earth wet by urine and roll the balls 
in the direction of the woman who has urinated.2. Since the mother 
may be bewitched by her urine, the twins may be cured by it. 

My informant, Dzaid'yuwi of Laguna, one of twin sisters, told me 
that her mother had not known of this preventative measure until she 
and her sister were quite old. Before they were given the medicine they 
hurt whoever crossed their path. If they only touched a person, a 
large bump would immediately form. However, after drinking the 
medicine, its potency caused the evil spirit to leave them. It is also 
believed that if a pottery jar in the making will not burn, a twin who is 
near is the cause. A twin passing an oven must blow upon it hard or 
spit three times,® qtherwise the bread will not bake. 

Mrs. Parsons has described the ceremonial treatment of a child by the 
medicine man.‘ For twins the routine is very similar. However, instead 
of one Jyetzku, the most sacred symbol or fetich of the Keresans, there 
are two, one for each child. These are symbolic of the Naiya (mother) 
Iyetiku, the deity within the earth, and Mrs. Parsons described it as an 
ear of corn wrapped in unspun cotton and set in a little buckskin cap. 
These two ears are placed on either side of a bowl of medicine and the 
tcaiyani sprinkles a row of meal with his arrcw point, from the door to 
each Jyetiku. It is by these paths that the Kopishtaiya or benevolent 
spirits enter. The fcaiyani then offers a prayer that the children may 
have everything they will need and will always remain in good health. 
He then gives the mother a drink of the medicine in the bowl four times. 
This medicine is called madzsi-wawa (blood medicine). It is a tea made 
of the root of eriogonum and is administered also at the menstrual period 
and before and after confinement. 

ESTHER SCHIFF 

1 Elsie Clews Parsons, “Zufii Inoculative Magic,’ Science, n. s., vol. XLIV, pp. 
469-470, 1916. 

2 Elsie Clews Parsons, ‘* Mothers and Children at Laguna,’ Man, Vol. xix, p. 37, 
London, 1919. 


3 These are common Pueblo Indian rites of exorcism. 


4 Elsie Clews Parsons, ‘‘ Mothers and Children at Laguna,"’ Man, Vol. xrx, p. 37. 
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CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited by the publication by Prof. 
Eugene Dubois, the discoverer of Pithecanthropus erectus, of an account 
of fossil human remains found in the same general region a year before 
those of Pithecanthropus. His attention having been attracted by the 
discovery of a fossilized human skull in the Wadjak district of Java, 
some sixty miles to the southeast of the site of his later and more famous 
find, he instituted excavations which resulted in unearthing fragments of 
the jaws and cranium of a second individual in the same state of mineral- 
ization. The most important feature of these remains is their pronounced 
Australoid character which indicates that a people similar to the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Australia was formerly represented in Java. The 
skulls differ from Australian skulls principally in the great development 


of the palate, and general large measurements. 


Che anniversary meeting of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland held January 25, 1921, marked the completion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of its existenc [It came into being in 1871 
through the fusion of the Ethnological Society, founded in 1843, and the 
\nthropological Society, founded in 1863 as the result of a fission in the 
former society. Early in its career the Institute underwent considerable 
fluctuations, but in 1883 an increase in membership began which has 
been maintained steadily ever since. At the annual meeting in January, 
1920, a total membership of 520 was reported. Its two publications, 
The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Man, are standard sources of information for anthropolo- 


gists in all parts of the world. 


WE note with regret the death of Professor Rudolf Péch of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, which occurred on March 4, 1921. A memorial 
meeting was held on May 11th. Dr. Péch was best known for his work 
in physical anthropology. He organized somatological investigations of 
war prisoners taken by the Austrians. Dr. R. Thurnwald has published 


an obituary notice with bibliography. 


Dr. W. D. WALLIs has been appointed to lecture on anthropology in 
Reed College, Oregon. 
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FATHERS W.ScuMipt and W. Koprers have written a comprehensive 
work expounding their conception of culture-historical ethnology. Its 
publication has been delayed by post-bellum conditions. 


In Copenhagen there has recently been produced the first grand 
opera with Eskimo characters and setting. 


M. H. Bevucnat’s Manuel d’archéologie américaine has been trans- 
lated into Spanish by Domingo Vaca. 


THE Institut international d’ Ethnographie and the Société des Tra- 
ditions popularies have merged and will henceforth publish a single 
journal, viz. the Revue d’ Ethnographie et des Traditions populaires. 


In March and April, Messrs. W. K. Moorehead and J. B. Thoburn 
travelled through the Upper Canadian valley and the Panhandle of 
Texas and eastern New Mexico, continuing the explorations begun the 
year before of which an account was given in this journal. Their expe- 
dition confirmed in general the conclusions of the former trip to the effect 
that a new field in American archaeology had been opened and that the 
remains extended through a territory measuring approximately 250 by 


150 miles. 


In April Dr. John C. Merriam, President of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, D. C., delivered a lecture at the State University of Iowa 
entitled “‘ Recent Researches on the Antiquity of Man in California.” 


Dr. Epwarp A. Sp!TzkA, formerly Professor of Anatomy at Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, has donated to the U. S. National Museum 
his collection of brains of distinguished persons. 


Dr. Wm. Curtis FARABEE, President of the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, has been elected a corresponding member of the National 
Academy of History, Ecuador. 


Dr. LIVINGSTON FARRAND, formerly Professor of Anthropology at 
Columbia University and recently Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Red Cross, was installed as President of Cornell University on 
October 20. 


THE lectureship established in London to commemorate the work 
of Moncure Conway was held this year by Dr. A. C. Haddon, who 


selected as his subject ‘‘ The Practical Value of Ethnology.” 
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Dr. C. T. Lora, of the Natal Education Department, was President 
of the section of anthropology and philology at the Durban meeting of 
the South African Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Durban, July 11-16. 


AT the invitation and in the company of Mr. Northcott, the owner of 
Luray Caverns, Virginia, Dr. A. Hrdlicka of the U. S. National Museum, 
visited these caverns in June for the purpose of examining and removing 
certain bones enclosed in stalagmite and believed to be human which 
formed one of the attractions of the caverns for upwards of thirty years. 
These remains, which in fact proved to be parts of a human skeleton, 
though lacking unfortunately all of the skull with the exception of a 


portion of the lower jaw, were donated to the National Museum. 


Dr. RoBertT H. LowtE, formerly Associate Curator in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, and an Associate Editor of the American Anthropologist, 
is now Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


AT the meeting of the San Francisco Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America held in Berkeley, Calif., in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Pacific Division A. A. A.S. in 1921, the following were among 
the papers read: On Abstraction in Primitive and Modern Art, by P. L. 
Faye, University of California; Geographic Environment and Culture, 
by W. D. Wallis, Reed College, Portland, Oregon; The Structure of 
Tongan Society, by E. W. Gifford, University of California; Recent 
Investigations on the Racial Type of the Polynesians, by L. R. Sullivan, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York; Obsidian Quarries of 
Sonoma, by Llewellyn L. Loud, University of California. The following 
papers were read by title: Preliminary Mental Studies of the Children 
of Hawaii, by E. B. Hoag, Pasadena; Tongan Material Culture, by W. C. 
McKern, Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu; The History of 
Religion in Native California, by A. L. Kroeber, University of California; 
Cultural Relations of the Great Basin Shoshoneans, by R. H. Lowie, 


University of California. 


Mr. B. S. Guua, a graduate student of Harvard University, has been 
engaged in special work for the Bureau of American Ethnology at Towoac, 
Colo., and Shiprock, N. M. 


At the end of August Mr. John P. Harrington of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology resumed field work in California. 
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A museum is being erected at Castine, Me., by Dr. J. Howard Wilson 
and his mother, Mrs. J. B. Wilson, which is to contain, besides objects of 
later historical interest, a large collection of the artifacts, utensils, 


weapons, etc., of prehistoric man both in America and elsewhere. 


Dr. J. WALTER FEWKES, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 


has been elected a member of the Indiana Archaeological Society. 


THE University of Vienna has conferred an especially created honor- 
ary title upon a small number of individuals who had aided in relieving 
the material distress of the university during the past few years, among 


them Dr. Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia University. 


BarON R. von HUGEL has resigned the curatorship of the Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology of the University of Cambridge and 


Dr..A. C. Haddon, Christ’s College, has been appointed Deputy Curator. 


Dr. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, Professor Emeritus of the Har- 
mony of Science and Religion at Oberlin College, Ohio, widely known for 
his contributions to geology, especially the geology of the glacial period, 
and prominent in former years in discussions in anthropological circles 
on questions relative to the antiquity of man, died at Oberlin on April 20, 
aged eighty-three years. 


DuRING the present academic year courses on “Races and Race 
Problems,” “The Diffusion of Civilization,’’ and ‘Social Theory” are 
being conducted by Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser at The New School for 
Social Research, New York City. 


DurinG August Dr. Frederick Starr gave a series of illustrated 
lectures on Mexico at the University of Chicago. 


In a lengthy communication to Science for Aug. 19, Prof. Marshall 
H. Saville of the Museum of the American Indian announces the dis- 
covery, near the Ecuadorean coast, and in the province of Esmeraldas, 
of a human skeleton which he believes constitutes “the oldest burial 
thus far found in South America.” 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN FRANCE FOR PREHISTORIC STUDIES has 
completed its first term’s work in Charente, Dordogne, Corréze, and 


the French Pyrénées. Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale 


University, Director of the School, has returned to Paris and, with Mrs. 


MacCurdy, is at Hotel Mont-Fleuri. Before leaving Charente, Professor 
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MacCurdy was elected a Corresponding Member of the Société Archéolo- 
gique et Historique de la Charente. 


Dr. H. J. SPINDEN was the Director of the Peabody Museum Expe- 
dition to Middle America for 1921. He visited the hitherto unexplored 
region of southern Yucatan finding a large number of new sites of archaeo 
logical interest. 


Dr. A. M. Tozzer has been promoted from the position of Associate 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard University to that of Professor 
of Anthropology. 


THE annual Southwestern expedition of the Peabody Museum was 
in charge of Mr. S. J. Guernsey. He was accompanied by three Harvard 
students specializing in Anthropology, George Valliant, Oliver La Farge, 
and William Jackson. The work in the Navaho Indian Reservation in 


\rizona was continued. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA held the first 


meeting for this season at the University of Pennsylvania, on November 


2, the speaker for the occasion being Dr. T. T. Waterman of the Museum 
of the American Indian, New York. The Society now numbers 48 
members. The officers for 1921-2 are: President, Dr. F. G. Speck; 


Vice-President, Dr. J. W. Harshberger; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. P. 
Wilkins. The outlook for the winter is very good and many well-known 


ethnologists are scheduled to address the Society. 


THE Knud Rasmussen Danish expedition, the object of which is 
‘to explore and map the archipelago between Greenland and the Ameri- 
can continent, and also to investigate the migrations of the Eskimo, 
their folk-lore, and cognate subjects,”’ left Godthaab, on the southwestern 


coast of Greenland, on September 7 


Mr. M. W. STIRLING, a graduate of the University of California, 
where he was teaching fellow in the Department of Anthropology, has 
been appointed Aid in the Division of Ethnology of the U. S. National 
Museum. 


Various members of the Bayard Dominick expedition to Polynesia 
have returned to Honolulu or the United States. Dr. E..S. Handy, now 
stationed at the Bishop Museum, is working up observations made in 


the Marquesas, where he and Mrs. Handy paid special attention to 
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features of economic, social, and religious culture. Messrs. E. W. Gifford 
and W. C. McKern, who jointly investigated the Tonga Islands, are 
both in California, where Mr. Gifford has given a course in Poly- 
nesian ethnography at the University. Mr. Robert T. Aitken, whom 
ill-health compelled to seek medical treatment in Tahiti, has resumed 
work in the Austral Islands. Mr. Ralph Linton has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Field Museum of Natural History. 


Dr. H. J. SPINDEN has been appointed Curator of Mexican Archae- 
ology and Ethnology in the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, and 


Philip A. Means has been appointed Associate in the same institution. 


NATURE (June 30, 1921) in noting that the tercentenary of the death 
of Thomas Harriot was to occur on July 2 gives an interesting sketch 
of his life. He was famous as a mathematician and astronomer, but is 
best known to American anthropologists for his sketches made in connec- 
tion with the Raleigh expeditions to Carolina, he having been employed 


as the surveyor for the attempted colony. 


Sirk ARTHUR KeEiTH, F. R. S., Conservator of the Museum and 
Hunterian Professor of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, lectured 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, October 5, 6, and 7, on ‘“‘ The 
Differentiation of Modern Races of Mankind in the Light of the Hormone 
Theory.” 


ProFEssor R. J. TERRY, of the Department of Anthropology of 
Washington University, St. Louis, has been appointed Anthropologist 


at the Barnes Hospital and St. Louis Children’s Hospital. 


THE members of the Australian National Research Council repre- 
senting Anthropology are: Prof. R. J. A. Berry, Mr. C. Hedley, Rev. 
John Matthew, Mr. S. A. Smith, Sir Baldwin Spencer, and Prof. F. 
Wood-Jones. Sir Baldwin Spencer is one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Council. 


THE presidential address of Sir Baldwin Spencer, at the meeting of 
the Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Hobart last January, was devoted to the intricate problems of Australian 
ethnology. The speaker suggested that the great multiplication of 
dialects might have been due to the progressive desiccation of the country 


rendering it necessary for various bands to isolate themselves from one 
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another in districts less exposed to drought. He thought that the 
original immigrants probably entered Australia at the northeast in 
Pliocene or very early Pleistocene times, but believed Dr. Rivers’s theory 
that the later culture had been modified by a gradual infiltration of 


seafaring people starting from many different points on the coast unten- 


able. 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
returned to Washington in October after three and a half months’ field 


work among the Fox Indians of Iowa. 


Dr. A. M. TALLGREN, whose important work on Siberian archaeology 
was reviewed in this journal by Dr. Laufer (vol. 21, p. 78 seq.), has 


uccepted a professorship at the new University of Dorpat. 


DURING the past summer the President of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, Dr. Wm. Curtis Farabee, attended the Centennial 
Celebration at I ima, Peru, as member of a spec ial mission appointed by 
President Harding. All members of the Mission were elected to the 
ancient order “El Sol de Peru.” The Lima Scientific Society held a 


special meeting in Dr. Farabee’s honor and elected him a Corresponding 
Member. 


[HE death is announced of Emile Houzé, Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Brussels and at the Ecol d’Anthropologie of that 
city. 

Pror. J. DyNELEY Prince of Columbia University, who has long 
been an active student of Algonkian philology, particularly of the dialects 


of the Wabanaki group, is U. S. Minister to Denmark. 


At the eighth annual meeting of the Indian Science Congress an 
independent section of Anthropology was revived. Sarat Chandra Roy, 
Editor of the new journal, of which two numbers have so far reached 
America, Man in India, was elected President. Seventeen papers on 


anthropological subjects were presented at this session. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL EUGENICS CONGRESS was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City, September 22 
to 28. A Eugenics Exhibit, formed in connection with this, was open 


until October 21. 


At the meeting of the Section of Biology of the New York Academy 


of Sciences held on Nov. 14 Prof. H. F. Osborn spoke on “ Recent Dis- 
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coveries in the Pre-History of Man’’ and Prof. William F. Gregory gave 


‘“‘A Critique of Recent Papers on the Origin of Man.” 


DuRING the past season Mr. Neil M. Judd, Curator of American 
Archaeology in the U. S. National Museum, spent five months in the 
field as Director of the National Geographic Society’s Pueblo Bonito 
Expedition. A unique undertaking introduced—for the first time it is 
believed—in connection with this exploration, is an annual conference 
of scientists of different branches, through whose cooperation it is hoped 
that the problems which the research discloses may be more rapidly and 
more satisfactorily solved. The first of these conferences occurred late 


in August and was attended by several archaeologists and agriculturists. 


Miss FRANCES DENSMORE returned to Washington late in October 
but left on the eleventh of the following month for Minnesota from 
whence she will proceed somewhat later to Arizona to spend the winter 


in the study of Papago and Pima music. 


Mr. W. E. MyYer, a volunteer collaborator in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, returned to Washington Noy. 12 from archaeological work 


on the mounds of the middle west. 


On Nov. 15 Mr. Sylvanus G. Morley delivered a lecture in the 
Assembly Room of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., on 
“The Chronology of the Ancient Maya.” Mr. lectured in 
Toronto, Ontario, Nov. 12, and again in Washington, before the National 


Geographic Society, on Dec. 2. 


Oct. 23, 1921, Mrs. Paul Burlin, as Natalie Curtis well known to 


anthropologists for her studies and renderings of the music of primitive 


peoples, was killed in Paris in an automobile accident. 


MEssRs. WALDEMAR BOGORAS, WALDEMAR JOCHELSON, and LEO 
STERNBERG, who have done such important work for the American 
Museum of Natural History, are holding administrati, > positions in the 
Ethnographical Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences in Petro- 
grad. Mr. Bogoras is at the same time Professor of Siberian Languages 
at the University of Petrograd. Recently he has organized an expedi- 
tion for the exploration of the Arctic tribes of European Russia, west of 


the Ural Mountains. One party is wintering on the lower Petchora. 
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